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Celeberrimo viro, THEO. 
oro de Mar EAN, Equiti 
Aurato, triumque Monar- 
charum Archiatro A 
b'praipey. T 


Jui niſi Medicorum Monarc be, 
U Monarc harumque medico dicurt 
| lHiceat opellam hanc de eo elements 

elucubratam, quod Germanum Fos, 4 
X | ac Nepotem Saturni ingenioſa fixer | 
it antiquitas, cunabula rerum depictu- 
| ra © Hank dextrd omnibus porreflam 
ſi tuapasſim celebrata claritas ſerenio- 
re fronte decorari dignetur, nubilo- 
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vereor. Ae quidem proles ft, ſed 
BF: een Pbæbei ii laminis radius 
* irretortt contueri polleat, non dubitan- 
dam eft,quin genaina agnoſcetur, nec ut 
adulterins 4 Medicine Myſtis - abdi- 
cabitur, nec a me illius ſuſceptore abne- 
gabitur, repudiabiturve. Et quid tibi 


Philoſaphorum Cynoſure juſtius deferri 


poterit, cum Univerſi pent Philoſopho- 
rum, five flores , ſive faces, hoc argu- 
mentum meum extitiſſe primam mate- 
riam, ex qua exoriuntar Univerſe, 
nec conradicente plebecula ,- & imbi- 
berunt » & tradiderunt? Quid enim 


creatum complettitur natura rerum non. 


ex aqua nella 5 & coaleſcente 
8 


y 
1 * 
” 


4 2. 
dies „. numcnpari attennatam aq q | 
-es cerdo fe exploriſſe gloriatur. Ter- 
CF ut ram quoque e xæuccam in pulverem re» _ 
di- | digi» & fatiſcere omni tres ag 
ne- deblafterat. Quid pirat „ ven, 
ibi creſcit, conſiſtis ſine ſus fluore e Am- 
ri malia, ylamas, lapides, metalla ieſlur. 
6- Sed hæc prolixius tuæ er uditiani multi- 
* farie philoſophari, perinde eſt ac ns 
3 | nas ad Athenas deferre, & Crambesn 


„ | bis coltam apponere, vel capulam'undi 
=. in Occanam dada velut virer ab ef- 
fectu dictum) inſtillare ſatagere , qui- 


: bus minutiis ſuperſedere conſultius as- _ 


tumo. 


Az © =_ I 
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* ' Digneris itaque in biſce noſtris ſcatu- 
 riginibus,dulcibus.ſalſis,&+ mediocribus, 
in Oceanum, veluti tuæ cenſure influen- | 
tibus, Candoris tui tridentem intingere, 
ut, te jubente, effluant puriores, hy- 
droporiſque | eratisfime. Hoc mihi vo- 
tum ſi dederis conceſſum, ad majora ibo 
alacrior, que tus tutels (fi cui) com- 
mendare geſtiam, & interim ipſe audire 


. "Tut Amplitudini 


Londini Mi 21*. devotisſimas 
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Reader, 
Being the laſt year commanded by-n my 

| RE down to the Spaw in 22 a 
ire, was deſirous to improve my time 


in applying my ſelf to experiment, & obſer- 
—— : to the one for the diſcovery of the 


true cauſes of thoſe Famous Medicinal wa- 
ters of Knareſ-borow : to the other, to be 
convinced what real effects they wr 
upon the drinkers thereof. And this I had 
jeaſure, beyond expectation, to do being 
prevented from my intended, and f 


return, by reaſon of the then Northen di- 


ſtractions. Now my experience herein 1 
do freely and faithfully preſent to the world 
a publick account of; as for a more full fa 
tislaction of thoſe of mine own pro 
(eſpecially ſome worthy Dre. in the South, 
who firſt excited me hereto;) ſo alſo for the 
better direction, and greater ſucceſs of choſe 
chat ſhall make uſe of thoſe waters. 

In my obſervation I perceived that theſe 
waters, although very effectual in them- 


( ſelves , als many times proved the contra- 


rie, an chat by reaſon , firſt ofa want of a 


due 


paration ; ſecondly of intemperance 
yet; thirdly of a are Tenn a. 
manner of Phyfick in the taking there. 


of, which ſhould promote the full opera- 


tion of them, and prevent the ſymptomes, 
which are oftentimes occaſioned by them; 
by reaſon of miſtaking the proper 


water; & laſtly by not obſerving a juſt propor-. 


tion ſuitable to the conſtitutions & maladies. 
No for the prevention of whatſoever ſhall 
oceaſion the ineffectual tion of thoſe 
waters I have publiſhed theſe ſe lines, 
which are made up, not of obicure, dark, and 
ſuch as the vulgar might not underſtand, but 

of words plain, and as clear as the b 
themſelves wherein the waters are drunk, 
that every one may ſee what it is he drinks, 
clearly ſeeing therein the true cauſes, vertues, 
and uſeof them. 

I do not defire that any ſhould adhere to 
my j therein any further, than = 
ſee it conſonant to reaſon; for to that, as al- 
fo to the candid cenſure of the learned D's. 
of Tork. ſbire, long experienced in theſe wa- 
ters, and to all other, who ſhall rationally, 
and civilly convince me wherein I have er- 
red, I ſubject it. Reader, approve of me ac- 
cording as herein thou findeſt me | 


Thy friend 


- 
4 


J. F. 
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at all, the one from the ether-and ifar all, yer 
4 onely graduall 
aba 


bark of late regained its 12 (as I (hall 


1 The 


as to the ſpecies, or kinds of them, but 
Deane in his treatife of the ſaid Waters m̃en 
tions five, whiqu in axe bur three, for 
he ſpeaks as to the In ividuals, and names 
three ſulphur Walls, weh nd Hffer nor 


yz and withall he rejec 


of 


after 


WY 9 * 
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afterwards declare) which it had loſt in the} will 
Account of ſome, 1-thinke worthy of a place} unde 
amongſt the four ſamous Wells of Xnereſbo.| © 
20. « aid 1 
The Nature of that country, eſpecially} cont 
South; weſt, is very rocky, yet mooriſh, . & pate! 
heathy, conſiſting of an unctuous bituminous {&ve! 
earth, which che country People cut at a} laltit 
certaine time of the year, making Turfe, and pet 
Peate thereof, which being dryed make good eith. 
fewell. In that place are found ſeveral forts} ire 
of Earth, Stones, Minerals, and veins of Me. elle 
tals. Doctor Dean obſerved white, and yel- thre 
Jo Marle, Plaifter, Oker, Rud, Rubrick, obje 
Free-ftone, hard greet-Stone,(which brokem <2? 
in the middle doth oftentimes very much re- of 
ſemble Loaf- Sugar,) a ſoft Reddiſh-Stone, | ff 
Yron- Stone, Brimſtone, Vitrial, Nitre, Al- = 
lume, Lead, , and divers mixtures of | WI 

theſe; to which I ſhall add Alabaſter, and a 
glictering fand,which yields ſome Gold: And . 
certainly many more than theſe might be di- 
{covered , if the = On. Artiſt would 

ch. 


make a diligent ſcar | nic 
2 | | 42 
| | wi 

Cray. II. | * 

F the original of Springs | (| 

in general. | 1 


| Bre! ſpeak any thing of the Nature 7 
Doof Springs, or Fountaines in particular, — WM 
15 V * 
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will N as 3 to the better 


underſtand ing'o f them, to premiſe dee 
concerning t e original of them in aa a 
ad che rather, becauſe there have beg 
controverſies betwixt the Sele an 2 
patetickes about the cauſes of them. Now 
ſtveral opinions concerning the orig ina 85 
lafting Springs, ( which are 8 Fontes 
peſbnnet) may be reduced to three heads for 
either they proceed from rain- water, or t 

are generated in the bowels'of the earth, or 
elſe they muſt of neceſſity flow from the Sea 
chrough ſübterraneal channels. If any pe 
object as ſome have done, and 7 fly they 
come from ſubterraneal lakes, let tne d 

of them whether thoſe fakes Weed zor 
from ſome of che three toriner;'ahd whether. 
tex, would 1 not in time be exhauſted if deen 


ho 5 


* Arguments it fo the firſt all 1 4g 12 15 


and anſwert 


Arg. They that contend for the "FAY 


nion, ſuch as are Albertus nas, Geo 


Agricola, ec... r ſe Count reys 


| where they 1 litt le 9 the Springs 
1 ew and 1mall, and that Jew? e han i. 
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Far the rain, 7 5 — — 57 e carth, an 


| all l al bye 
ſimmer, Ak A — 


the Seaſot * 1 of 

rnere maintains: Springs? 
Sol 1, The Aﬀertion concerning th the increa- 
ret 
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laſt paſt) be. 
on and ta fall log 
ae Spring 


Ich . of this Nation axe 
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A Aion. 


ca 72 for their drying up was not oc- 


t of rain to ſupply them, 
ed on. wh dryne(s. of theearth to- 
war its fi 

> and drink 


DENIES of the * ting yp Oye 
wers Nan! 2. Now 


of water, you may ſte by the, dr 
of Rive in 11 0 h n ene ll 
oP the earth, aJthon che K grains, W 4 
are the heads"of thofe Rivers, 


lentifully.. 

at the ſame time as ſome do. N 

ſome be edin. And as for brings 
WRAnuc 


* Ic that, rain, id 
e ga ng ng: © 
12 daft cth, which were 6. 


cies aueh attracts ta it 


in for the fa on of its | 


5 — hes earth will drink a,great quan- 1 


n 
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abich bak fork. 

are cauſed from the rain eg | 
by ſome 28 boggee, er ui De is gel. 
ned} Foy 3 or * is 2 ſome 

or hollow place, near the ſupexſi-—„— 

{ 2 a the earth through ſome ſecret paſlage |; 
ng, thither, and there being collected in ſome gon». + | 
de wich imitates a Spring as — | 

ic la 
any 55 . The grateſt part of ſhowers of rain fal- 
e * upon high places run down from thence 
into plains, and from plains through ſmall 
1K channels gr trenchs into Rivers, and that. 
rain, which falls upon any place Co whence - 
it cannot in ſame ſuch manner be conveyed 
away remains upon the ſuperficics. of the 
earth,tilf ic be exhaled by the Sun, as we ſee i in 
divers places: beſides it, cannot be i 

that rain finks ſo far into the earch as to ſu 

ply Springs ; and that becauſe it is generally: 
97 — by all that dig in wy _— 1 rain 
werte not the earth above ten feet d 
the reaſotf Fee Seneca the. Pbiloſopber —— 
in his chir> Bock een quetionans 
chap. 7. Where he faith, that when the earth 
is ſatiated with ſhowers, it then receives pay 


no more, ind this we ſee 
Belden, N net Fel e 


8 a H place. wee dig ſometimes one, — 
ty hundred feet *. e 

af quick Springs, and that the rain (hauld 
fok fo deep, it is no way probable ; nay, al- 
though there were hallow _ and. chinks 
3 in 
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n tle earth, through which many would have 
5 to a great depth; for who cannot 
1 


y conceive that thoſe veins and crannies 


(which yet are not granted to be in every 

lace where there are Springs) are eaſily ſtopt 
With duſt, or dirt, which the rain carryes with 
it when it is fallen on the earth; or ſwelled 
up and contracted. as we fee they are in Sum- 


mer time wich rain aſter a long drougthꝰ 


Arguments for the ſecond. opinion 44. 
leadged and anſwered.” * 


Arg. They that contend for the ſecond 
opinion, ſuch as Seneta &'c. affifme that 
Springs are generated cheifly of earth changed 
into water, and that becauſe all Elements are 
mutually tranſmutable into one the other. 
And ſome, as Ariſtotle, and H. ah Heers, that 


Springs are generated of the aire ſhut up in 


the earth and by the coldnes thereof con- 
denſed into water. | 
Sol 1. It is more probable according to 


reaſon and experience , that by reaſon of the 
denfity of the earth water ſhould more eaſily 
be (converted into earth, than the earth into 


Water. Wk Kent 

2. It is to be wogdred at, that ſceing that 
ten parts of air (if not many more) ſerve for 
the making of one part of water gonteina- 
ble in the ſame ſpace , there ſhould be ſo 0 


5 
* 


ſpace in the earth ſor the containing of ſo 
much air as ſerves for the making of ſuch a 
quantity of water, ns ſprings dayly out bf 

5g the 


uch 


= 
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the earth: Beſides ſo much air being ſpent, 
there would of neceſſuy follow a vecuum, for 
where ſhould there be lo many, and great 
crannies; or holes to let the air into the earth 
taſt enough ? But if there were, yet how is it 
poſſible that ſo much air can be corrupted in 
uch a moment, the whole Elementary air 
being. of its owne nature moſt ſubtile, and 
not being ſuffic ient to make ſuch abundance 
of water asall the Springs of the earth will 
amount to? Now alchough this anſwer be 
according to the ſence of common Philoſo- 
phers, and ſufficient for the ſatisfaction of 
this objection, yet Helmont will not admit 
of any ſuch ſuppoſition, vi. That air and 
water can at all be mutually tranſmuted 
into one the other. It is true, faith he, that 
water can eaſily be turned into a vapout, and 
the ſaid vapour into water again; but this 
vapour is nothing els materially, and formal] 
but a congeries of atomes of water . 
& air wi Il not in cold or heat yeild water any 
more then it contains in it the vapour, vize 
ofrarefied water. For ſaith he, it thoſe two 
Elements were ſo mutually convertible, one 
ſpecies muſt be tranimuted into another, 
and the air that is made out of water. may be 
again reduced into the ſame numerical water- 
which it was before its rateſaction: but this 
cannot be, unleſs you will grant that which 
all Philoſophers deny, viz. That A privatione 
ad babitum datur regreſſus: Laſtly for the con- 
firmation of his opinion, he brings in an ex- 
periments 


(8) | 
periment: viz, Air ſhut up im an Iron pipe 
of an ell long may be compreſſed by force, 

jt will de conteined within the ſpace df five 
fingers, which, when chin wage it ſelfe, drives 
out the pellet ( with which it was flopt at the 
one end ) with a ſound like to that of a gun, 
which would not be, if the ait thus compreſj-- 
fed could have been turned into water by the 
coldnes of the Iron. 


Arguments confirming tbe third opinion, 
and objefions made againſt it, 
anſwered. 1 
The third opinion is the moſt ancient of all, 
and was held by Plato, and Thales himſelſe 
one of the firſt Philoſophers in Greece, and not 
ſo only, but is alſo aſſerted in ſacred writs. 
' Fcleſiaſtes chap. 1. ver ſ. 7. Where the w 
of men affirmes , that all the q yon run into 
the Sea, and yet the Sea is nos full, unto the place | 
from whence the Rivers come zhitber tbey return 
again. 
The reaſon for the confirmation of this | 
opinion are many, but the chiefeſt are theſe | 
two: Firſt, becauſe there is not any body be- 


„ N 


fides the vaſt Ocean, that can afford neer ſuch | 
ring from the 


ati abundance of waters as 
earth. Secondly , becauſe the Sea it felfe is 
not increaſed by that multitude of waters that 
flow dayly into it, as ic mult of neceffiry be, 

unleſs they did by occult cavities of the earth. | 
return to their Fountaines, as is declared. in 


the fore cited place by the wiſeſt of Philo- 
| ſophers. 


AM 
* 


* 
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(9) | 
Neither is Ariſtotles imputing the 
waſting of the Sea to the Sun and — of 
any force to perſwade to the contrary ; for 
although this kind of waſting may be graoted 
in patt, yet if it ſhould be according to his 


| N his whole Element of water had 


e long fince conſumed. | 

0bj. Seeing the Sea according to its fitua- 
tion is lower than ſprings ( for the courſe of 
water is downward ) how then doth the wa- 
ter thereof aſcend ſo high as the heads of 
fprings, eſpecially thoſe in high Mountains, 
and Hills ? | 1 

Sol. I ſhall firſt he w after what manper it 
doth not aſcend, according tò the opinion 
of ſome, for there are divers opiniohs concetr : 
ning the cauſes of its aſcen. 

I. It is not forced upward by a ſpirit, 
or breath that is in the water ir ſelfe, as Pliny, 
and Valleſius ſuppoſed. For if it ſhould be 

anted that there were any ſuch intiluſtcal 
impulſive ſpirit, or breath in waters, as it can 
not rationally be ( for it is not obſerved xhat 
the Sea is moved any other way bur by tem- 
peſts ſometimes, and the Moon by way 
of tide) yer that could not ( though affifted 
extrinſecally by ſtrong winds blowjng con- 
trarily, and that in an open Sea,) force thera 


to the height of ſprings, much leſſe could it 


alone in fubrerraneal crooked channels. 

2. Neither doth the weight of the earth 

force it up, as was the opinion of Bodluus, 

and Thales: For the Mn it isa _ 
an 


* 
. 


(10) 
and firme body, doth not lye upon, and preſſe 
the water, but contrarily, the water the earth: 
Neither is the earth held up by the water, 
hut the water by the earth, as you may ſee in 
all Rivers, Lakes, Pits, and the water of the 
Sen it ſelfe, when it is in channels of the earth. 
For if they ſhould not at any time be quite 
full, as it ſometimes happens, the upper part 
alone proves empty . which would not be if 


the waters were preſſed by the earth, but con- 


trarily. | 

3. Neither doth the weight of the Sea force 
it ſelf up as was the opinion of Senece , who 
ſuppoſed that the greateſt part of the water of 
the Se | is out of its place, viz. above its 
place in the place of the air, and ſo above 
the heads of ſprings towards which it forceth 
it ſelfe by its natural deſcent, and ſo riſeth up 
gain as high as the level of the water from 
55 it came; but he proves it not, onely 
he aſſerts it. 


But Dedgr Jorden in his treatiſe of Baths 
the ſame opinion as touching the Seas 


being of the 
being higher than the earth (though he holds | 


that the natural place of the waters is above 


| 
: 


| 
: 


the earth) ſeemes to give ſome. plauſible ac- | 


count of it: For ſaith he, although neer the 
coaſts it be depreſſed, and lower than the 
ſhoare, yet there is reaſon for that, becauſe it 
is terminated by the dry, and folid body of 
the earth, as wee ſee in a cupor bowle of wa- 
ter filled to the top wee may put in a great 
bulk of filyer in pieces, and yet the water will 

| nor 


| 


x 
| 


: 
: 
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Iprefle 


earth: 


water, 
ſee in 
of the 


| (11) 
not run over, but be heightened above the brims 
of the bowl, the like, ſaith he, we may ſee 
in a drop of water put upon à table, where 
the edges, or extremities of the water belrg 
terminated by the dry ſubſtance of the tab 
are depreſſed; and lower chan the midle like 
a halfe globe: But take away the termina- 
tion by moiſtening the table, and the drop 
ſinks even to an evennes. And whereas we 
ſee, faith he, that Rivers run downward to- 
ward theSea per declive, it doth not prove the 
Sea to be lower than the Land; but onely 
neer the ſhoar where it is thus terminated, and 
in lieu of this it hath ſcope enough aſſigned 
ic to fill up the Globe, and ſo to be as high as 
the Land, if not higher. Now if Liſhould 
graunt that the Sea were higher in the midle 
than the higheſt place of the Land, yet it is 
very improbable that it ſhould force it ſelfe 
to the tops of Mountains ſootier than into 
Rivers which are far lower than the head 
of Springs, and more open than the narrow 
channels, and veines of the earth, through 
which it muſt paſſe to the Springs. And for 
that ſimilitude of his concerning the termi- 
nation of water by drynes, it will not Hold 
water, nay it rather makes againſt him, than 
for him, for he ſaith that this termmatibm 18 
taken away by moiſture, Now Tet me de- 
mand of him, or of thoſe of his judgment, 
whether or no many great Rivers terminated 
in the Sea be not a ſufficient moiſtürè for 
the taking away of the termination of the 
| C 3 water 


(129 
male Nr to fink to an evennes? 


any of the three foregeing wayes of impulle, 
"ag rcing , ſo neither is. it by any of theſe 


two. wayes of attraction, viz; by the power 


of the Planets, or by the earths ſucking it in, 
25 a.ſponge doth water, from beneath, and 
fending it to higher places; For the firſt, 
there can be no ſuch attractive vertue de- 
monſtrated; and if there were, it would as 
well, and promiſcouſly extend a like to Val- 
leyes, and low Countreyes where wee lee 
few . Fountains, as well as to high Moun- 
taing, and Hills , from whence proceed the 
greateſt Springs. As to the ſecond, an at- 
tractive vertue, if there were any ſuch here, 
attracts to this end. that the ſubject wherein 
it is, might conſume,retain, or enjoy what is 
and over and above that, none, or 
at lealt not ſo much as would ſuffice for the 
ing of Springs. 


| Fo 
earth through which the water ſhould paſſe, 
as, doth wine through crooked — or 
uſe far the drawing of wine out of one 
flel — an 1 * which 3 
wine. b once runs conti 
till all be run forth : For the veines in he 


pre- 


2s the water is not elevated by 


ther are there ſuch veins, in the 


2 


| 
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(23) 
preſervation' of its continuity and theavoy» 
ding of a vacuum. 361. 

6. Neither is the water raiſed to the ſu- 


 perficies of the earth by Helment, ſabulum, 


or virgin - earth, which he faith is a certain 
ſand continued from the Center of che earch 
in divers places, even to the ſuperſicies of the 
ſame, and to the tops of ſome Mountains, 
which ſand hath in it a vitality, and in which 
28 in a vital abode, and natural place, the 
water, whileſt it remains, is living. and enjoyes 
common life, and knows neither ſuperiority, 
or inferiority of place, any otherwiſe than 
the bloud in the veines which flowes 
ward to the head, and downward t 
feet: But moreover he adds, that when 
this water is let out of its natural abode, 
viz, the virgin earth, as bloud our of a veine, 
it then doth like a heavy thing haften to its 
Center, or iliad, vig. the Sea. Now for the 
confirming of this vitality in vrater, he brings 
in this diſtich of the Pott 


| urve — un 
Spiritus int us alit, vaſti quogue marmaris gur; 
Mens agitat molem totem diff uſa per artus. 


And he further adds that the ſea bath in it 

2 kind of life, becauſe though the winds 

ceale, yet it bath its ſpontaneous motions and 

obſerves its tides according to certain ob- 

ſervations that it hath of the courle of the 

moon; as if it would * meet her. _ 
wh 3 


- 
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let us obſerve the weight of Helmonts argu | 


ments; and that indeed is little or none as 1 
conceive, for firſt he doth not any way de- 
monſtrate that continuation of his virgin- 


earth from the Center to the ſuperficies of | 
the earth, much leſs the vitality thereof: Se- 


condly for the vitality of water he onely 
uotes a poeticall fiction: and thirdly for 
* ſpontaneous flowing of the ſea, it is noe 
more a demonſtrative reaſon for the vitality 
thereof, than the loadſtones attracting Iron a 
of the vitality of the ſame. 5 

7 Neither is it raiſ'd upon that account of 


condenſation, & rarefaction, which the learn- 


ed Docter Elud;endeavours to demonſtrate by 
the experiment of his weather-glafs. The air, 
& water,faith he, fill up all the cavities of the 
world, ſo that in what hemiſpheare the air, 
by reaſon of cold is condenſed , there · the 
waters are rareſied, and ſwell, as may be ſeen 
in the weather-glaſs, where the water is 
rarified, _ raiſed higheſt , when the air is 
— col 4 ut — ag s as — — the 
welling of ſprings in froſty · weather. Now 
2 this his experiment of the aforeſaid 
glaſs doth: prettily illuſtrate the buſines of 
condenſation , and rarefaRion in cloſe veſſels, 
yet it doth not demonſtrate ſufficiently the 
raiſing of waters from the deep ſubterraneall 
.channells to the ſuperficies of the earch for it 
is apparent, as I have ſhewed in the former 
«part of this chapter, that ſome ſprings 
{well more in ſummer than in winter; Se- 

. condly 


. 
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condly if ſprings do - riſe higher in time of; 
froſt 9 ſeaſons, it is onely eithet 
becauſe ſome ſubterraneall rage which 
could not evaporate by reaſon of the earth 
being conſtringed with cold, are con 
into water, and ſo make for the + preſent 
ſome {mall addition to ſprings, or becauſe 
the ſubterraneall waters ate rarified - and, 
ſwell by. that heat which is oc 
through the aforeſaid binding of the earth, 
for we ſee by experience that {prings are hot 
ter in froſty weather than in ſummer. And 
thirdly becauſe the water of that weather - 
glaſs if it were open at the top as the veins 
of fountains are, would not obſerve the na- 
ture of the ſeaſon ſo, as to riſe or fall ac⸗- 
cordingly, for that in a cloſe glaſs it ariſeth 
onely ad e vitandum vacuum; and now ra- 
ther than nature ſhould. ſuffer. a nagα“,ẽ,Q by 
the airs being condenſed, vapours and fumes 
would proceed out of the earth, nay the next 
adjacent warm air would come in as a ſup« 
ply to prevent a vecuxp »: ſooner than wa- 
ter in the bowels of the carthr could he ratĩ- 
fied, which would not in an open glaſs. be 
med 5 all, though. the weather were never 
o cold. f TI Dip 
By theſe ſeven negatives it appears how the 
waters in the a .do not aſcend, I (hall 


endeavour to.. demonſtrate. how. they do 


aſcend to the heads of Springs. . 
It js abſurd to think (being the ſame which 
Ariſtotle himſelf and his followers fon.) 
that 


(26) 


chat the waters mould not be elevated from | ; 


the bortom of Caverns, co the heads of 
Springs after the ſame manner as water is 
vated from the Sea to the midle region of 
che air. Now this elevation is done by the 
ſorce of heat reſolving the witer into va- 
Aud if ſo, why then may not the 
other be done after the ſame manner', viz : 
by heat: Neither is it any matter 'whether 
that heat be above, or beneath the waters, 
ifo be it forcerh them into vapouts, and 
nakech them aſcend as high as is tequiſite 
they ſhould. But it may be (aid that the 
middle region of the ait is very cold, and 
it is coldneſs that condenſeth vapours into 
water : biit no the earth, through which 
theſe vapours pals,” is warm, as is agreed by 
moſt. To this I anſwer, that ic is not neceſſa- | 
ry/ that there muſt be cold for the conden- 
fig of vapours into Water, it is ſufficient if 
chete he a more remiſs degree of heat as you 
may {& in the head of an alembick, and the 
cover of a ſeething pot, the interior ſuper- 
ficies thereof being full of drops, whileſt 
they themſelves are warm. / £5 
Now for rey Bonar a a yapour of any 
liquid matter, heat is alcogether, and abſolu- 
tely neceſſary, according to the opinion of | 
all; and for much vapour there is much heat, | 
and a confiderable proportion of - humour 
required. But ſeeing abundance of water 
comes from the Sea into the bowels of the 
earth”, the ſubterraneall heat, which muſt be 
in 
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| in like proportion, being the chiefeſt cauſe 


of the tions of Springs, is next, and 
dili — to be inquired into. Now that the 
earth is hot, it is known by daylie experience. 
And Lucilins Baldus ſaith, that the earth being 
newly digged is hot, & ſmoketh , and that 
out of deep wells is drawn warm water, and 
eſpecially in winter ſeaſon by reaſon of the 
cold binding the carth , and keeping in the 
heat: but how this heat comes to be in the 
earth, he ſpeaks like a Stoick, and faith it is in 
it as naturally as vitall heat is in animals. But 
this opinion is not fo probable as that of the 
Peripateticks , who ſay that the earth is of it 
ſelf, and naturally cold, becauſe denſe and 
heavy, but hot accidentally one ly. 

Now the great queſtion will be from 
whence this heat of the earth doth proceed. 

I will firſt ſnew from whence it doth noe 
2 , and thereby confute the opinion of 


1. It proceeds not from the Sun, as many 
imagine, ſuppoſing that all: heat in the world 
comes from thence , and that the earth being 
beat upon by the ſan-beames, doth thereby re- 
_ into it ſelf a — 1 —— —— But 
this is very impro ſering that they, that 
digg in the bowellsof the earth, obſerve that 


the heating power of the Sun, although in 


moſt hot ſeaſons doth not penetrate the ſuper- 
ficies of the earth above ſix feet deep: do not 
we ſee how a thin wall, or boughs oftrees in 
an arbour keep off the 127 of the ſun, though 


never 
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fever ſo great? to ſay nothing of the earths | *N 


being colder two feet deep in dummer than in 
Winter. 
2. It proceeds not from an antiperiſtaſis 
of the cold air in the ſuperficies of the earth, 
for this hath place no further than the heating 
power of the rayes came. Beſides the naturall 
cold of the ſolid, and denſe earth muſt of 
neceſſity have greater power to repell up- 
wards, than the adventious of the ſoft , thin, 
and light air to force downwards the heat 
of the ſun, which, indeed in all reaſon ſhould, 
being generated but a little way within the 
earth of its own accord being very light aſ- 
cend upward through the paſſage made by | 


the Sun: and this we know that after a long 


Summers. day , it is before the next mornin 

almoſt vaniſhed though never ſo great, much 
leſs will it be preferved till, and through the 
Winter. It muſt then of neceſſity be another | 


kind of heat, & it is ſuch, that towards the ſu- 


perficies of the earth is colder, as being more 


remote from its original, or beginning, and is 
in Summer time by reaſon of the Suns ope- 


ning the earth, and making vent eaſily, expired, 


and is therefore leſs f pp „but in Win- 


ters froſt is reſtrained from exhaling, and is 


condenſed , as may eaſily be perceived in deep 


wells. 


Now to khow 'from what principle this 
heat hath its original. or riſe, we muſt examine | 


whence proceeds the heat in hot baths, for 
there the ſubterrancal heat offers it ſelf more 
couſpicuous 


- 


| conſpicuous and apparent to our view. 


But concerning the original of the heat of 
ſubterraneal waters, there is as much doubt, 
as of the generation of thoſe waters them- 
ſelves. And therefore I (hall in the firſt place 
endeayour to prove how heat doth not come, 
thereby confuting the opnion of ſome, and 
in the next place to ſhew which way ic may 
proceed probably. 

1. It is not cauſed by the heat of the Sun, 
and that partly for the reaſons above menti- 
oned as alſo becauſe then, thoſe waters would 
be hotter in Summer - time, than in Winter. 

2. It is not from the agitation of winds in 
the channels of the fountains, for if ſo, then 
they being vented forth, the heat would pre- 
ſently be extinguiſhed. 

3. It comes not from ſulphur, Calx viva, 
(as is the opinion of many learned, as Senece. ' 
&c.) and that becauſe neither doth ſulphur ac 
all heat unleſs it be actually hot, nor Calx vive, 
unleſs whileſt it is diſſolving in water: to ſay 
nothing of that vaſt quantity, which would 
in a little time be reſolved, and the ſudden te- 
markable change that would be in hot 
ſprings. | | 

4. It proceeds not according to Doffour 
Jordens opinion, from the fermentation that is 
in the generation of metals, and minerals 
cauſed by the agent ſpirit acting upon the pa- 
tient matter, and ſo producing an actuall 
heat (for ex mots fit Calor ſay all Philoſo- 
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phers) which ſerves as an inſtrument to fur- | 


ther this workof generation; For if it were 
ſo, then the heat in bathes would in time 
ceaſe, for he himſelf ſaith that this ſerment · 
ing heat continues no longer till the genera- 
tionof them be finiſhed , which is done in 
ſome determinate time, but we ſee that the 
hot baths continue for ever. Neither doth it 
ſuffice that he ſaith that generations of me- 
talls are not terminated with one producti- 
on, but the mineral ſeed gatherech ſtrength 
by enlarging it ſelf, and ſo it continually 
proceeds to ſubdue more matter under its 
overnment, ſo as where once a generation is 
un it continues many ages, and ſeldom 


2 


gives over, as we ſee in the Iron mines of 1/lus, | 
the tin mines in Cornwall, the lead mines at 
Aſendip, and the Peak, which do not onel 
ſtretch further in extent of ground . than hack | 
been obſerved heretofore , but allo are re- 
newed in the ſame ground, which hach been 
formerly wrought, I ſay his ſaying thus doth 
not ſuffice, for though it be ſo as I do not 
deny but it may, yet notwithſtanding he | 
doth not ſay, that generation of metals con- 
tinueth in one place, except any ground be 
digged fitſt; and ſo ſpace and place leſt for 


new mattter to come, as is not in our baths, 


and ſo by conſequence the flowing of hot 
water would ceate in that place, where the 
ſaid generation is not continued; and if that 


— 


» 


generation be extended further yet ſo allo | 


and accordingly is the heat diminiſhed „ un- 


leſs | 


[ 
| 


 lefs it break forth 


was 2 
fey” continually in new places t 
but we ſee hot ſprings continue many years 
together in one place at a conſtant heat. Be- 
ſides if this opinion were true, then where 
we ſee metals, and minerals generated, there 
alſo muſt of neceſſity be hot baths, but we 


ſee it is not ſo. I ſhall now moreover de- 


mand of him, how that crude metalline 
matter is before any the ſaid fermentation 
ſublimed from the central parts of the earth 
towards the ſuperficies thereof, if not by a 
ſubterraneall fire? | Y 
All theſe being excluded, it remains now 
that we conſider of a ſubterraneal fire onely, 
for it ſeems impoſſible that ſo great, and du- 
rable a heat ſhould be cauſed , or preſerved 
by any other power whatſoever, than that of 
fire , and of this opinion was Empedocles an 
ancient Greek Philoſopher , and alſo Seneca, 


bur both theſe differ amongſt themſelves as 


to the manner of the heats proceeding from 
this fire, and indeed from other Authours 
that ſeem to be more Anthentick. The one 
is of opinion that it is ſufficient if the fire be 
under the place,through which the waters run, 
and ſo like fire under a ſtill force up the wa- 
ter by way of a vapour : the other that the 
heat proceeds from ſome occult remote burn. 
ing and paſſed through the veins, and fibres 
of the earth, where it meets with the waters, 
and diftill them up to the heads of the foun- 
rains. But Agricola excepts againſt theſe two 
ways as being very impropable ; the firſt , be- 
D 3 cauſe 


endure the fire ſo long, being of a calcina - 
ble;& cumbuſtible narure: the ſecond, becauſe 
by this way ſuch a- quantity of water could 
not be ſo heated as to be turned into a va- 
pour ſo ſuddenly, by ſo ſmall a degree of heat. 
There can therefore no other reaſon be gi. 
ven for theſe hot ſprings, than the fire which 
burns in the very cavities , and caverns of 
them, the cavities themſelves conſiſting ofa 
Bituminous matter. For Bitumen, and theſe 
things Which are made of it being kindled 
burn in water, by which allo the ſaid fire is 
cheriſhed : This you may ſee in Napbthe, 
which is a kind of Bitumen, for if you put 
but a drop thereof into water, and put fire 
to it you will ſee it burn, and continue burn 
ing ſo long, that you would wonder at it, 
which could not be unleſs it were fed by 
the moiſture of the water, which it did at- 
tract, and tranſmutes into its own nature; 
The like you may ſee in Champhir,and other 
kind of Bitumen. Pliny alſo affirms that theſe 
are ſome certain burnings in the earth , which 
ſometimes caſt out Bitumen, and are increaſed 
by raine. And Fallopins faith that in the terri- 
tories of Mutina is a ſhort plat of ground, 
out of which cornes fire and ſmoke, and the 
groundis all like duſt , which if you kindle, 
you cannot quench again with water: ſo 
that theſe kind of fir es are perpetual , and ye- 
ry long laſting in waters. And hath it not 
been obſerved that a fiery Bituminous _ 
| ot 


bunch | wherethe fire is, could not 
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doth ſometimes flow out of hot Springs? 


| Pliny makes mention that in the City Somo- 


ſata of Comaganes a certain lake ſent forth 
burning mud: and Plato makes mention of 
the like concerning a Spring in Sicilia: And 
_ reports another upon his credit. 
allopius allo faith that in many places where 
the earth is digged deep, there are aſhes, 
and calcined ſtones, which are the effects of 
fire, and that in the territories of AMdene, 
Bolonia, Florence, and other places, as in Italy 
c, there are found Springs and ſeveral pla- 
ces caſting out fire. But as to Springs, this 
happens onely where the bicuminousImacrter is 
very near the. Spring head, and as high, and 
where the veins are more open. COTS 
Now then the manner of Springs being 
cauſed by this Bituminous fire is this, vi: 
Seeing art doth for the molt part imitate na- 
ture, the thing is even the ſame in a hot 
Spring, as in a diſtilling veſſell, or a ſeething 
pot covered with a lid; onely there is this 
difference, that to the bottom of theſe the 
fire is put on the out ſide, but here the fire 
is within the cavern it ſelf through which 
the water paſſeth, and that either lying in 
the bottom, or ſticking to the ſides thereof, 
As therefore in theſe artificial veſſels the 
water being by the heat fof fire reſolved: in- 
to a vapour is forced upwards to the covers 
or heads thereof, where by reaſon of ſome 
leſs degree of heat it is condenſed into drops; 
and returns to ics feli,and into its own na- 
ture 


into water, 
yet very hot break 
ys and very full of ſpirit, ſo that 
to boyle , if the fountains be near to 


0 alio in their Bituminous: odour? 

— Fora in dill waters their Em- 

remms vaniſheth in length of time, ſo in 

: in length of — So that theſe foun- 

tains, whic are very remote from this Bi- 
tuminous ſire, are neither, hot, nor have any 


thereby leſs obnoxious to putrefaQion : For 
we know that diſtilled waters laft longeſt. 
Ob. It may be objected, that if the matter 

preſerving this fire were Bitumen, then it 

would follow , that almoſt the whole world 
ſhould de Bitumen, becauſe ever fince ,and 
before the memory 'of man theſe hot baths 
were, and are like to continue for ever, and | 
| there nerves vie" ogg for cyer | 
 whichmu lipreſerye that fire. 


again 
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ele n there malt on; 
- preſent be ſo much Bitumen as will maintain 


is 


the fire ſo long, for it is genera- 
ted, and as long as there hal be liccity, and 
bumidity in the earth, there will be Bitu- 
men generated: And do not we ſee that me- 
tals are generated a new in the ſame places, 
out of which they have formerly been digg-" 
ed ? Witneſs the profit which Fallopius fair 
the Duke of Florence hath by it; and the 
teſtimony of learned Sendivogias, who faith 
that there have been metals found in moun- 
tains where formerly there have been none. 
If ſo, then much more may ſulphur and Bi- 
rumen be generated a new. 

Ob. If it ſhotild be granted that Bitumen 
is generated a new, yet, if that were the ali- 
ment of the fire, the fire would change its 
places, becauſe the Bitumen is conſumed one 
part after another, and ſo by conſequence 
the baths would not be ſo equally hot as be- 
fore, the fire being by this means more re- 
mote from the fountains. 

Sol. The flame is fed two ways, either 
when the flame follows the matter , as when 
the fire burns wood, or when the matter fol- 
lows the flame, as in a lamp, in which the 
oyle follows the flame, not the flame the oyle; 
and ſo it is in the earth, and therefore the 
fire is always in one place. Neither doth that 
withſtand it, which we ſet by experience 
in ſulphur which is burnt part after part, the 
fire following of it : for _ muſt know chat 

; in 


Cn low 2 2s I ſaid before 


then the waters thereof would have the 
> odour, taſt, _ —— of Bitumen; but it 
appears that t ave not. oy 

Sol. Though all baths are heated by Bitu- 
men, yet ſome immediatly,as thoſe which do 
paſs through the place where it burns, & theſe 
onely have the taſt, and odour of the ſame: 
and {ome mediately,as thoſe that paſs through 

ces, as rocks, &c. heated by Bitumen, 

rning under them, as was the opinion of 
Empedocles and Vitruvins. ' Neither do I by 
this diſt inction contradict what I ſaid before, 
concerning the waters being diftilied up by 
that fire onely which burned in the caverns, 
and veins of the carth , through which they 
paſt : for in this place I ſpeak onely of the 
waters being heated, this mediate heat not 
being ſufficient to diſtill them to any confi. 
derable height. 

Ob. It is very improbable that any ſubter- 
raneal fire can burn within the bowels of the 
earth by reaſon of the want —.— _ lee 
in cupping » Where as as they are 
applyed, the 1 z beſides the fuligi- 
nous vapours would recoil and chaak the 
fire, for there are few, or no vents and exha- 

tion ſeen. ; 

Sol. There is not any ſuch great want of 
| air 


n ide karch where chere ie ngreac heat; tbe 
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air in the earth, nay there is ſuch plenty of 
it chere, that many learned Philoſophers were, 
nay, Ariſtotle himſelf of opinion, that all 


| Sptings were generated of ſubterraneal air. 


2. Air is not the aliment of fire, for ſaich 
the Lord Bacon in his Treatiſe De vita & mor- 
te, Flamma non eſt aer accenſus , flame is not 
kindled air; nay, but unctuous vapours, 
which ariſe from the matter that is burnt, fo 
that whereas without air fire goeth out, and 
A extinguiſhed , the reaſon is, becauſe the * 

inous yapours wanting evaporation , do 
recoil upon the fire, and choak it. Now this 
Bituminous fire is not, being of a ſuſphureous 
nature, very fuliginous, and beſides hat 
ſmoak or ſumes or vapours there come from 
it are ſubtile, and penetrating, and either e- 
vaporate through the ſuperficies of the earth 
inſenſibly, or incorporate themſelves with 
ſome ſutable ſubject that is in the earth , or 
els are of themſelves condenſed into ſome 
unctuous matter adhearing to the ſides of the 


' caverns into which they are elevated. So 


that according to the fuliginouſnefs of va- 
pours more or leſs recoiling, the fire is more 
or leſs choaked. Nay if we will believe Hiſto- 
riens, there have been burning Lamps cloſely 
(hut up in glaſſes for fiftheen hundred years 
together in old ſepulchres; Now they burne 
without air, & were not extinguiſhed by reaſon. 
the, aliment of it was a Naphtha, or Bitumi- 
nous matter, which was fo pure chat ir bred no 
fuliginous yapours to choake the fire thereof. 

- 98 3. Where 
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3. Where this fire is very great, there is a 
great vent, andiexhalation, but where but 
little, little is the vent, and inſenſible. And 
in moſt places the fire is not great extenſive- 
ly, but intenſively, becauſe it is kept within a 
narrow compals, as in [mall caverns and veins 
of the earth. | 

Q. How comes this Bitumen to be kind- 
led in the earth? 

Sol. It is agreed by all that are of the opi- 
nion that Bitumen is the matter of the ſub- 
terraneal fire, that hot and dry exhalations 
in the bowels of the earth being (bur up, and 
not finding any place to break forth, are a- 
gitated, attenuated, rarified, and ſo inflamed, 
and being inflamed kindle the Bitumen. 

Now laſtly let no man wonder that there 


uld be ſo great a force of fire conteined 


in the carth as to be ſufficient for the gene- 
ration of ſo many Springs that flow from 
thence daylie , ſeeing Pliny and many other 
' Philoſophers wonder ſo much on the other 
ſide, when they conſidered of the ſubterra- 
neal fire, and brake forth into an exclama- 
tion, ſaying, it is the greateſt of all miracles 
that all things are not every day burnt up. 
And cannot the burnings of the #tnean, 
Viſuvian , N ymphbean\mountains convince us 
a little of this? Bur for the further confirma- 
tion of this opinion, let us a. little conſider 


whence the winds proceed, and what they | 


are. And are they not a hot and dry exhala- 
tion? Now that this proceeds from, and 2 
g a 
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(29) 
of the earth, molt agree: and that it entered 
not firſt into the earth is very probable : For 
how can a hot, dry, light exhalation, whoſe 
nature, and property is to aſcend , deſcend in- 
to the earth in ſuch a quantity, as to cauſe 
ſuch great and laſting winds, as many times 
happen? It muſt therefore be in the earth o- 
riginally , and be ſtirred up by fome great 
heat in the ſame. And what ſhall we think 
of the dry exhalation or ſpirit which is ſhut 
up in the caverns of the earth in great quan- 
eities » _ — ro — forth 
throug ru ges ca great 
earth- quakes whereby Cities, Towns, and 
Countries have been overthrown, to ſay no- 
thing of thoſe dreadfull noyſes ſometimes 
in the bowels of the earth ? Whence I fay theſe 


great exhalations (I ſay great, becauſe I con- 


fels that ſome little quantity of them may be 
cauſed by certain fermentations in the earth} 
ſhould be raiſed, if not from ſome great heat 
of fire within the earth, never any one yet 
could rationally determine. 

And Cæſius affirms that at a cerain village 
called Tripergulus about an hundred and 
twenty years ſince after fiſtteen dayes earth- 
quake the earth opened, and winds, ſmoak, 
and very great fires brake forth out of the 
lame , alſo pumice-ſtones, and abundance 
of aſhes, in ſo much as they made a moun- 
tain , and about that Jace were many hot 
Springs. Alſo in Apulis is a hot bath called 
Tribulus , where there is 83 of aſhes 
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and calcined tones ; and about the lake La- 


crinas and Averna are the fame. 


But if any ſhould yet doubt that winds | 


2 from the earth or from the occult 
tes of the earth, I (hall make ic yet further 
to appear by propounding to their conſide- 
ration oblervations concerning the 
Sea. For it is obſerved that wind doth pro- 
ceed from the Sea, after a more apparent, and 
violent manner, than from the land, and 
that more certain fignes of an enſueing wind 
ate taken from the Sea, than from the land. 
For when a calme Sea makes a murmuring 
noyſe within it ſelf, ic fignifies that then the 
exhalations, which is the matter of the wind 
are rifing out of the earth , and bottom ofthe 
| Seazand this the fiſhes perceiving, and being 
affraid of it, eſpecially Dolphins, play above 
the water, and the Sea-urchins faſten them= 
ſelves to rocks: the Sea a little ſwelling ſhew- 
eth that the exhalation is endeayouring a 
vent then boyling (heweth that it hath - 
netrated to the ſuperficies, but as yet in a lit- 
tle quantity: but then the eruptious of the 
exhalations following upon the waters 
mounted up' aloft, make wind, and a, tem- 
peſt; ſuch as 'Marriners have often experience 
of , when as they perceive that the wind 
s from no other place, but ariſeth at 
themſelves. Now why waves or billows 
precee d wind, let any man if he can 
give any other reaſon. 
Alſo J have been informed by ſome Mar- 


riners 


5 
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' | riners;thac a little 


is ſeen a great quantity of an unctuous ſhine - - 
ing — floating on the top of the Sea, 


and that this is an infallible figne of an en- 


ſuing Rorme. The reaſon of this isbecauſe 
wind breaking forch our of the earth, forceth 
up With it ſelf that Biruminous matter from 
the place where it ſelf was generated. 

But now why winds ſhould ariſe from the 
Sea more apparently than from the land, is 
becauſe there is more plenty of fire in the 
gulfes of the Sea, for there it hath more ali- 
ment or fewel , viz, Water, which as I ſaid 


before, is the aliment of that Bituminous 


fire. And whence are thoſe great mountains 
of ſtones and minerals, and thoſe Iſlands, 
which do ſometimes ariſe up anew from 
the Sea, but from a ſubterraneal fire, which 


forceth them up from thence ( according to 


the judgement of learned Sendivig ius, and ex- 
perienced Zrker ) and thoſe chaimes , and 

gapings of the Sea? 
uch more might be alleadged for the 
confirmation of this opinion, as the manner 
of the — 4 — of minerals, and metals and 
many ſuch like ſubterraneal operations, which 
can not rationally be aſcribed to any other 
cauſe , than fire within the earth; but all the 
premiſes being ſeriouſly weighed, & impartial- 
ly conſidered, I ſuppoſe there are — 
will conclude, that as all Springs proceed 
from the Sea through ſubtertaneal channels 
and cayerns, ſo alſo are diſtilled up to _ 
| | eads 


before a great tempeſt there 


** © a | : 
2 


nous fire. And as 


. 
Ras 
in. 


ſatisfied let them conſult with the treatiſe of 
our late, and learned Countryman Mr. Tho- 


T, 
mas Lydyat , entituled Diſquifitio pbyſiologica 1 
4 U 280 ar) 


de origine fontium, and t Il find 
this opinion rationally diſcuſſed, and ſolid 


confirmed: but if yet they ſhall be left vnſatiſ- | 


» let them produce a more rational ac- 
count of any other opinion, that will hold 


water in all reſpects better than this of mine 


doth, and I ſhall thanke him and embrace it. 

And thus much for the original of Foun- 
taines in general, I ſhall now proceed to treat 
of the nature of Springs in particular. 


CuAp. III 


of the ſtrange variety of Fountains, 
and other Waters. 


Ature hath not diſcovered her ſelſe ſo 

variouſly wonderſul in any thing as in 
the Waters of Fountains , Rivers, &c Some 
of which ſtrange waters I ſhall reckon up, hat 
it may be the better conceived how variouſly 
ſubterrancalls communicate their vertues to 
this Element. Now the wonderfulnes of 


waters that I ſhall mention, conſiſts either in 


the ſtrangeneſs of their colours, taſts. odours, 
ſounds, weight, obſervation of time, & effects. 
1. Strange 


Eountains by a ſubterraneal birumi- | 
Ge thoſe that are not yet 
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mer- ſame few dayes is | 
| He allo allo ſaith that the water of 'Boryſtbenes 
is blew in Summer · tim. 
Pauſanus mentions a ceregin- water at the 
Town Jappe and in Aſtyris, that is yellow. 
Cerdanus ſpea kes of a White Water in the 
River Nadera of Miſenes 123877 4 
fayer-there i is green water in the 
Mountain. Carpatus. 
He makes report of a black water in a dllers; 
a River of Sar, 
Scaliger i chat the Fountain Job i in 
eth colours four times in a year. 
2. — att Agricola makes mention 
of ſweet water in * ia neer N and 
Puteolana neer the cave called Syl 
Ariſtotle relates of a water in Sicenie, of Sis 
cilia, . is uſed inftced of vinegar," and 


pic I 
Rulandas. alo- makes 2 tiof a ſoure 
water in Mendickand Ponter 
Cæſius ſpeakes of 2 bitter and faſt water in 
Paleſtine in which Fiſh can not live, of the 
ſame taſt is the ſulphur Well in York-ſhire. - |; 
2 — ſaith — the River Hyſpans is 
as n beginning and acide 
at 
Pliny relates that in che country of the 
7 * there is a «ies Sang called Fons Salis, 
(i. e. the the Sun, which alters 
its taſt — 2s to the ng , and ſetting 
ofthe Sun. Mu- 


(33) | Ns a 


bee th che the 


in the Iſle Ade hach the raft of Wine. 


ee 


ſaich Caſing — in Germany, nah, Mac edenis, | 


and other 
—— Pauſanas ſaith that 
in Pelp is a water at hath a very 


(mel; 

He alſo faith: that in the Town of Eli the 
water of the River Aniger is of ſuch a horrid 
ſmell, that it kills both man, and beaſt. 

Ariſtotle makes mention of a water not far 
from the River 4ridenas, which is hot and 
ſendeth ſorth ſuch a fanch the nothing can 
* it, and kills all birds that fly over it. 

. 8 — Son Sicilia, 

e Saher- Well? in \ Dos ſhire ſmells like 

W —— a Gun that is very fowl. 
— Pliny makes men- 
. of neain of Zama in rica, that 
Vitruvine 


almoſt 
Correding — in th Ries the | 


ow % 
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—— Riv 
twice as heavy in Winter as in Summer. 

Strebo ſaich that the water of the River 
Eulens is fifteen times lighter then any other 
water. 

Seneca writes that in Syria there wort Tutte 
called 4/ſdbelites, in which no heavy thing 
could fink, 


Ce ich that che Lok abit in Ls 
2 — if ay go into it to 
drowned 


and 
will not mix with — 2s Moree: over Fu- 
cinus, 4ddus over Learw, and divers other 
there are of this nature. 

Some Rivers run under the bocrom of the 
Sea,and will not mix with it, as Lycus in Aa, 
Eraſinas in Argolica. 

Atbeneus faith that in Tuo is 1 Fountain 
that will not mix with Wine: but will fall 
R it. 

6. Se Strange obferratious of times. 

E 2 Cardanus 


| 6 (56) 


* 


3 mentions 2 
e that a 255. — _— the 
Cen — 7 he Fountain /mbriz, 


— — 
% Ovid Muites that the water: of Pheneus 


called * 


cl .unwhollome by night, but whollome by 


* reports. that in Helens egi rg 
Fountain ocherwiſe Gill and 5, 


the — of a pipe rejoycing — — 


r faith. that the Fountain of Jupiter 
Hemmon is cold by day, and hot by night. 


. Tb per gere 
River Styx kills all them, chat drink of 
It, as e all Hiſtorians. 
Strabo wi, that in Faleſtina the Lake 
5 — males the nails, horns, hair, fall 
from thoſe beaſts that drink thereof. 
+, Pomponius Mela ſaith in Inſuls Fortunets is 
A 8 that —— gon them that drink of it to 


la 


Salmacis inclines men to venery 
Vitruvius relates that * ISO Clito- 
ring. {mes them that drink of it to abhor 


Wine. 
— Ovid Rich chat the Fountain Lynceſts 
makes opp drunk 


ny _—_ reports that the Fountain 


Pliny makes. mention of a Fountain that 


makes men mad. 
aw reports that the Dodonean. Fountain 
1 Wi 


Aa 


ef | 1 637) . 
Vill quench lighted torches, but kindle thoſe 


that are uiſhed. ö 

-i Heurnius leich that he ſaw amongſt the 
Eugeneens a certain Fountain | 
turn divers things to fone, that were caſt 
into it: H. ab Heers, and Doctor Jorden 
reckon up many of this nature, whereof.ſome 
will couvert things into one in a (ſhore ti 


time, 
and ſome in a longer, and ſome onely cruſt o- 


yer things as that dropping Well at Xnereſ=- 
n it links into things, as leaves, 
moſſe, and all thoſe it converts to a ſtoney 
ſubltance. | | 
Maginus makes mention of a Lake in He- 
land, in the bottone whereof if you put a ſtaff, 
it will being pulled out ſome monetha aſter, 
be tumed into Iron viz. that part which 
ſtuck in the mud, and that part which 
in the water into a whetſtone. * 
Ariſtotle mentions a certain Fountain in Si. 
cilia, into which if living creatures being be- 
fore killed, were put, would become 


alive again. „ 150 29815 
ben eus faith that the fiſh of. the River 
Clitoris have a certain voyce. 


Solinus ſpeaks of a Fountain that is in Beo- 


tia; which th the memory. | 

. Tfidorus Coe the like of the River Leibe 

which cauſeth forget fulnes. omen well: 
Scaliger faith that che River of Juverns, is 


ol chat nature, that the leaves of a certain tree 
banging over, falling into it, become living 


F 3 Pliny 


Varro, and Solinus affirm that there i 
Fountain in Arabia, which, if —— drink 
thereof, changeth the colour of their fleeces, 
and makech the white to become black. 

'Pliny reports that the water in Faliſco ma - 
— he Cattle that drink thereof; to become 
whi 

He alſo ſaith that in Nous the River At.. 
ces watering the fields, makes the Mares that 
feed therein to yield ablack milk, which feeds 
the Counttey 

It js — that in Mlceſter in Ireland, 
there is a — 2 waſberh 
himfelf thall never become | 


theſe already mentioned — Tax 
I will not undertake to affirm, onely thus 
much I will fay, that fore of them, I my 
ſelf have ſeen, other ſome I am affured of 
from thoſe whole — 1 worth may 
juſtly command mine, and other mens faith 
to their indemiable teſtimony, and for the reſt 
we may believe them according to the repu- 
ration of the Hiſtorian. · Theſe here I men- 
tioned that it might not ſeeme ag us, 
| ow 
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how capable waters arc of receiving diver- 
x fey of qualifications from the earch? end al- 
though ſome of them may ſeem magical, and 
7 yet may they upon a profound 
enquiry be made roappear truely natural. 


_——_— 


—— — 


Cuaye. IV. 


Of the nature, and vertues of ſimple 
Waters. 


Ie neceſſary fer the berter gende 
ling of thenature, and vertue of mineral 
Waters in particular, to = ſomething of 
| thenature, and virtues of water in generall, 

or of ſimple water, which is an element, as. 

faith Sendivogins, moſt heavy, full of unQtuous 
| flegme, and is more worthy in its kind than 
See cet artnet br et 
| fixed; coldan att air. It 
z the Sperm of the world, in which the ſeed 

CO ispreſeryed, and it is the keeper 


things. Empedocles alſo believed that of wa- 
ter were all things made. Hippon alſo faith 
Ariſtotle called it the ſoul of things, as if it 
were the life of them, which made Hippocrs- 
tes ſay that water and fire were the principles 
of life, and eſpeciallyiwater , for ſaith he, ma- 
ny animals may want fire , but none cah well 
live without water. Theopbraſtus affirms that 
water is the matter of all things. 2 
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(40) 
you ſhould clearly ſee that both vegetables, 
minerals and animals are generated of wa- 
„ bur of this I bave treated more largely 
2 5 I ſhall not N 1 t. 
cially ſince my purpoſe here is chiefly to 
ſpeak of the medicinal virtues of water. 
Now we muſtknow that water is two- 
fold, for either it is fimple or mineral, which 
we more uſually call medicinal. Water is 
called ſimple, not according to its own na- 
ture. but to our ſenſe or being compared with 
that which is mineral, and of this there are 
five kinds, viz; rain, fountain, pit, river, and 
ſtand ing water. F when 
I (hall not here ſtand to prove whether or 
no water be nutritive, or be onely a vebiculum 
of alimente, as Galen would have it, becauſe 
in another treatiſe I have cleerly ſhewed how 
pms animals and minerals are genera - 
d of, and increaſed by water, which hath 
ſuch ſtrange diſſimilary, or heterogeneal 
parts as can ſcarce be believed by choſe who 
never ſaw the ſpagyrical anatomy thereof, or 
curiouſly examined the production of all na- 
gural chings. I ſhall inſiſt onely upon the 
medicinal uſe thereof, as being adminiſtted 
N to prevent or cure the diſtempers of 


f 


= Simple water Which cooles, and moiſtens, 
is either taken inwardly, or uſed outwardly. 
It is taken inwardlycither warm, or cold. 
The vertues of warme- water taken in- 
> 2 wardly 


| deed if water were accurately anotamized 
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Note that if warm 8 cauſe 
of | vomiting , & muſt be admini to the 
quantity of a pint or two, or of as muchas 
s, - will be ſufficient thereunto. But if it be uſed 
y. | far —— — ob to the 
quantity of a cup y, which may not 
cauſe nauſeouſnes. | 


G The... - 


The uſe and vertues of cold water are if 


e vi 
1. e to life in regard it | 


condenſeth the ſpirits faith-the Lord Viral. 
And indeed water was the uſual drink of 
the ancients who lived long · | 
See ed. al den diflenyers 
is thefote tual agai ivers di | 
it ſorceth crudities out of the ſtomack, and 
as faith 4etins , promotes the operation of 
Err 
1des it t i $ 
to the head as faith Dioſcorides, and Meſues, 
and being drunk at bed time cauſeth quiet 
reſt, as ſaith the Lord Virulam in his learned 
treatiſe de vita, et morte, by ſuppreſſing the 
aſcent of vapours to the head. 
Fu ner — — — 
in any parti part, as in 
ſtomack, liver &c, or in the whole body, as 
in continual, and burning feavers. It is upon 
this account commended: by Galen agai 
an inward Friſipelas. I know ſome that ac- 
count it, eſpecially rain water, as a great ſe- 
cret againſt ulcers of the reins. | 
Note that cold water is prohibited from 
a cold temper either of the whole, or of 
principal alſo from old age, becauſe it 
is very feeble, and from child- hood becauſe 
it is ſubject to convulſions as faith Galen, and 
from a chin habit of body extenuated by 
reaſon of ſcarcity of bloud, which is a great, 
and the principal — 2000 
- ; ings 
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Mido (43) | 
things. es. Winter alſo, and a cold, craſs ſlim 
morbifick, or a hot i matter, as alſo 
great obſtructions of the veſſels and cold in- 
ward tumours forbid the uſe of cold water. 

As for the time when cold water is to 
be drank,note that it is never to be adminiſtred 
in ſeavers, unleſs concoRion do firſt appear, 
3 faith Galen, for although it be a remedy 
for a feaver as it is a feaver, yet it is not a te- 
medy againſt theſhumours which cauſe a fea- 
ver, but as it evacuates them by Urine 
ſtool or ſweat. But theſe cannot ſafely be ex- 
pelled n Now we 
muſt not notwithſtanding expect a perfect 
and full concoction, but it will ſuffice if it 
be moderate and in good part performed, 
for elſe there will be a danger of the ſeavers 
turning into a Hectick. Alſo it muſt not be 
taken on the critical day, for then faith Hip. 
pocrates we muſt not move the humours, be- 
cauſe we do not certainly know which way 
nature will attempt an evacuation. But for 
2 more particular time of the feaver it is to 
be taken moſt conveniently in the fic, or in 
the very hour of the ition of the hu- 
mours , becauſe then the inward parts do 
burn moſt, and need moſt then to be qua- 
lified, beſides coldneſs is then leaft offenſive; 
becauſe the greatneſs of the heat is a fafe- 
guard 28 offenſiveneſs thereof. 

- As for the quantity to be drunke, note 
that if the repelling , or yertue 
thereof be required, it is 8 

3 2 


taken to the 
quantity 


— 


for ſatisfaRion , or els can well Bue | 
the greatneſs oi the di , the age, time | 


of the year, cuſtome, and is allo to 
— 


But it will be demanded which is the befi 
' water, and moſt wholſome; and for anſwer 
hereunto, I ſay that is the beſt which is void 
of taſte or odour, is clear, pure, molt light, is 
ſoon heated, and ſoon cooled, in w 
s ſooneſt boyled, and in particular as 
faith alen rain water is the beſt, but yet not 
men he te which falls in Surnmer- os 
3 ven is in great part ſerene, an 
19H cond thunder, 2 — that which 
thinner vapour elevaced. and pu- 
22185 the heat 2 and lightning. 


And next to this is that pit water, which 


flows from the neat fountain, or river eſ- 


pecially through a N — i 


indeed are 
ed the beſt : but the wo of all is flanding : 


Water as lakes, pooles. Now in caſe there 
an good water, but onely wee 
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Es tad; than Galen would have that to. be 
| boyled, and cooled again, and ſo to be uſed. 
{ Thus much of the uſe and vertues of cold, 


and warm water adminiſtred inwardly. 

It remaines now that I ſpeak two or three 
words of the external uſe of water both warm 
and cold, and of the effects thereof. Now 
water is uſed outwardly faith Julius Ceſer 
Claudinus firſt by way of Balnenm, or bathing 
the whole body, ſecondly by way of inſeſas 
or fitting in water up to the navel, thirdly - 
by way of aſperſion or affuſion ( ie. ) ſprink- 
A ee g Fi by way 
cidium, dropping or diſtilling. Fiftly by way 
of ſomentation, and laſtly by way +; Ae 


or waſhing any part. 


Bathes are cither hot, or cold. 

Cold Bathes were by ancient and moderm 
Pn iloſophers, and Phyſitians ordeined for di- 
yers uſes. Many uſed them onely by way of 
exerciſe as for ſwimming in them, which the 
Lord Verulam in his learned treatiſe de vitd e 
morte reckons up as one of thoſe robuſt ener- 
— — — | _— — 

rd, and compact, conducing to F 

They are uſed alſo for the aſtringing of the 
body, and condenſing the ſame, alſo as faith 
the a foreſaid Learned Vicount for the cloſing 
of the pores of the body chat are too open, 
whereby the hot air excluded from preying 
upon the body, befides they unite the Calidam 
innetum, —— — the ſame by an anti- 
periſtaſis wherby by colequence it doth beget 
G 3 a good 


. (46). | 
« good appetite,cauſe a good digeſtion,excire 
_ & cher il — uſed by he 
ite, r ill ſymptomes ca the 
exolution of the skin, ſtop bleeding, the over- 
flowings in women, and the gonorrhea, 
cure the Hydrophobia which is a ſymptome 
occaſioned by the biting of a mad dog, and 
many ſorts of feavers both intermitting, 
and continual ;-if the party make uſe of 


them when that fit is approaching, and there 


continue an houre or two. 

Note that the uſe of cold baths is not for 
youths, becauſe they hinder their growth, 
nor for old men, becauſe that little hear 
which they have is thereby (uffocated, nor 
for cold and thin women which have deli- 
cate bodies, becauſe the cold penetrates too 
much into their ſolide parts, nor to any that 
be fick, unles they be of ſtrong natures ( for 
as cold baths doe wõder fully corroborate the 
Calidum innatum; or naturall heat if it be 
firong, ſo doe they on the contrary overcome 
it if it be weak) and the humours appeare 
to be concocted and fit for evacuation, and 
no principal part, or bones, nerves, brain ill 
affected, and the body free from convul- 


8. 

Note alſo that when the intenſion is to be 
ſormed by cooling onely, and there is no 
need of moiſtening, then as ſaith the afore- 
faid authour of the Hiſtory of life and death, 
the body is to be annointed with oyle, with 
ſpiſſaments or thickeners that the — 
onely 
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 onely of the cooler be received, and pot the © © 


' ſubſtance. Vet we muſt in ſuch caſes have 
a care that the pores of the body be not there- 
by too much, for when any extrinſecal 
cold obſtructs the body too much, it is ſo 
far from cooling it, that it ſtirs up the heat 
the more, by ſuppreſſing perſpirations. | 

Baths alſo of hot or heated water ate of 
great uſe ; but before I declare the uſes and 
effects thereof, wee muſt' confider that 
are of three ſorts, ſor either they are tepi 
(i. e.) Luke - warm, or moderatly hot, or very 
hot water. 

A Bath that is very hot dryes rather than 
moiſtens, contracts the skin, condenſeth the 

res thereof, ſo that neither any nal 

umiditity — ＋ in, or UI — 

perfſuities orth t y. t 
there is no great uſe thereof it ſerves fot 
the contracting of the skin where it needs 
contraction, & where the uſe of a cold Bath 
may not be admitted ſaſely for that intenſion. 

A Bath that is moderately hot ſerves for 
n uſes, and is very neceſſary in ſeveral 
caſes. | 

It draws from remote internal parts, and 
cauſeth hot humours to be di into va- 
pours, and openeth the pores, that the offen- 
five humours, and vapours may be evacuared 
by ſweat, and perſpirations. It moiſteneth a 
dry body and thereſore, is very good in 2 
trid and heAick feaver, in the itch, and ſcab, 
&c. attradts nouriſhment Ito the extreame 


parts, Ss 


And for this end they were much uſed by the 
ancient Romenes, who uſed 2 crude kind of 
dyet as of hearbs, and raw fruits, which bred 
crude humours in their bodies, and therefore 

needed ſome ſuch ——＋—— them, 
i -health- 


be uſed for the concoRing of crudities with 


this caurion, 2; that there be no ſenver pre- 
ſene,for rhev infleed of concodting of them 


they will become by being ſtitred. more pu- 
mid, and by being attracted to the habit of 
the body, as of neceſſity they muſt by the uſe 
of hat Baths, obſtruct the pores thereof, to 


the increafing of the fea ver; and in caſe of 


a feaver, hot Baths mult be uſed in the decli- 


thereof as when concoction appeares, 


gk | ropes Ul as hears, d 
as well as an 

heats as well as cook, and ſerves for the ſame 

uſes as a hot Bath doth but more xemilly. 
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was not my putpoſe 
diſcourſe of this ſubject, onely to touch it 


bathing to their skilſul Phyſicians for 
their — — * 
To this kind of bathing. vi, with hot wa- 
ter, I might add the manner of bathing by 
vapour, which is when à veſſel of ſeething 
water Cloſe: covered hath: proceeding from 
ita long pipe, which is faflened into a bath-' 
ing tub; into which the hot vapours come 
upon the patient there fitting: but of this 
have treated more largely in another diſ- 
courſe, and will not now repeat. d 
ſecond way of uſing water out ward 
ly is called inſeſſion or ſitting in water . 


the navel, and this is uſed when the weg 


neſs of the body cannot bear a bathing of 


the whole body, and particularly it is made 


uſe of, if arm, ſor laxating, 8 mollifying the 
hardneſs of the belly, for provoking of U. 
rine, the mitigating of the pains of the lone, 
and chollick, &c, and if cold, for the per- 
forming of the fame intenfions for the lower 
part of che body, as a cold Balnenm doth for 
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the chiefeſt chat I pr 
diſvoarſe of inchiqeemie aki 
ly — way — 
arenen pd. here 3 
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1 4 he ſeveral kinds of uke, 
S000 + in mineral mater. 

is FL ERS — kind 
E mixture in all mineral waters:& indeed 


_ are four _— of things that are — 
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Cm .the ſame form, 
wie ſubſide * — . 
ter evaporation of the water. 
* the cauſe of chis variety of mixtion 
n 
—— or tor elſe 
3 of the things, to be mixed, & 


is beingp remiſed, I ſhall 1 to re- 
here theſe Springs. and waters are 


nated with the afore · 


2 — 155 — Ingredients. 

I. Of Metals.; 

Sal is ſaid to be found mixed Me Balne- 
is e Faberiis, Piperins, &c. 

, in a certain eins in Hingerle, and 
in the Bath at 2%. 

Copper, in the Bark of Saint  Mary' 5 in fla 
minis in Therm. Cellenſibus im Suevia, and 
in many rplacesin 22 &c. 

Ton, in Springs in Agro Lucenſs in Aſatia, 
in Aero Ca lderigngarid divers in Fug lend. 

* . hor Laranne, whence à certain Bath 
led Balneum Plumbaceum.” 1 

—9 falver, in. Serra Mordena in ea 

near 3 4 Almedies in a cave, where 
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are - many. wells wed any 


& Io Of Mineral... 
ulpbuc in Jaid to. = found iu Thomas Pup 
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(53) | 
Badenſobus in Helvetir, 
and thoſe at Xnoresborow. 

Antimony , in Germany, and in a certain 
Spring at Melduls , as alſo in divers other 
purging Waters. 
 Arſenich, and Auripgimentum in the lake 
Avernus, 

' Bitumen , in the wells at Baie Mutine and 
thoſe at N nareſborow called the Sulpbur-wells. 

Salt in Baines agri Piſtorienſis , & FVolater- 


rani and in the Sulphur-well at K nareſborow.. 


Nitre, in Agro Puteoland of Campania, in 


Egypt and divers other places where the wa- 


ters are very nitrous. 
Allum, in Balneis Agri Senenſis, & Lucenſit, 
and in ſome Springs in the North of Englend. 
Vitriol, in agro Volaterrano, and thoſe Spam- 
wells in Germany, and theſe in Englanl. 


N Ot Stones. | 
laiſter,in a Spring of the Mountain Gra- 
tus in agro Pataviano. / 
Lime: ſtones, in Springs of chalkie com- 
tries, where the water ſometimes runs forth 
ce. 
Marble. in a Bath in agro Agneno. 


* Of Barth. | 
Potters clay in a bath of the mountain Or- 


Rubrick or a certain red earth ( ſor ſo ſome- 
times, it fignifies)in qui Cal derianii. | 
arle, in Oaxes a river of Scytbia, e. 


But of all theſe the way onely and for 
ſake, and allo for the better — 
rb 7 na 
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14 and in 
W of this preſent Sy Re 


th. the 


Cnay. VI. 


of the Original of Vitriol , and the 
eaaſes of Vitrioline pri James, 
difference of them the one from 
the other , und the reaſons. of 
_ theiy different opera- 
tions. ra 


N the Firſt place I ſhall give vGor 
155 1 which be zel the 


lain the terms there- 
of, hear 2nd 7 every ones 
common 


5 as being not uſual in 

natural Phi 

:Vieral cherefore is bur 20 era cid 
Sale, df the embrionated Sulphur of C 
22 Iron , which 71 — 7 
ty from air, or water is t 92 
reſolved, and then cortodes the erde nee 5 the 
faid metals, with which it is Gb 2 
ow N= rfluos Sulph es 

etaiian ** os Ur, . 
2 Aiffblved im wart 


thereof: And this 
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Emi ris or imperfedd. And here 


ball! 


rel 


is., of it 


note that as every! Mineral, M 5 
— . — its diſtin Sulpbur Embrionatum, 

every Sulpbur Em brionatum is diſtin from 
the true genuine thing generated, with which 
it is connate, as much as a form, eſſence, ſub- 
ſtance, and i differ the one from 
the other; and is but an impuricy of its Em- 
brio, and as it were as Helmont calls ie, the 
ſecundine thereof. 


nerals, 
2 ſolutis, and Embrives , and center 
e that abound wich ſulphur, as Iron, and 
Copper,and with them congealed ineo a fa- 
line principle, giving conſiſtency to = — 
0 


\ 


2 F ** 2 > 9 * ) ta ; | * 
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called the eſnrine ſalt of an embrionated: ſul- 


it what he 


bur. (But anyone may call 
fy; ſo be he os it)and is reſolved, 
and unlooſed by an acid ſpirit conteined in 
air, and water, which ſpirit is indeed the ſeed 
of lale(for in them viz; in air and water, are the 


: ſeeds oſ all things, in the former as being there. 


u imagined, as ſaith: Sendivog ius, as in the 
= le, in che latter, as being afterward 
a circulative motion caſt forth; into the 
as into their ſperm(for he makes a ſubtile 
ilinction bet wixt ſeed, and ſperm) wherein 
they are conſerved, taking not upon them 
the nature of any ſpecifical ſalt, untill they 
meet with ſome corporeal principles that 
are con ſentaneous to them) and is, when it 
meets with any ſaline corporeal principle in 
its reſolving of it coagulated together with 
the ſame into a diſtinQ ſpecies of ſalt. vi: 
into this or that according to the nature oſ 
the compoſitum; where this ſolution, and coa- 
ulation. is made. brog 417 
I ſhallfor the better illuſtration of this na- 
tivicy of ſalts, briefly ſhew how two of the 
four. ſaid ſalts, vii. Nitre and vittial are made 
artificially, becaule this artificial proceſs is 
performed in imitation of the natural pro- 
. The proceſs therefore of making nitre 
artificially is this, viz, Sprinkle diſtilledvi- 
neger upon fat earth, as fullers earth, hols 
| marle, 


q | poſctwrn,; as_ſulphur doth ' coagulation:; and 
2 17 Hel- mont for want of another name 


ee 
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" marle, ee. beaten ſmall, and let it Rand for 
' a few dayes in a cold place, and you will ſee 
| pure nitre produced from thence. Or take 


any one of the aforeſaid earths, and beat it 
ſmall, and ſet it in a cold moiſt place for ſome 
weeks, and you will ſee the fame effect. Now 
this latter way ſeems as much natural as arti- 
ficial; and indeed it is juſt in imitation of na- 
ture: for we ſee that any fat earth, if it be 
covered from rain, and the Sun, ſo as it 


ſpendeth not its ſtrength in producing of 


hearbs and plants, breedeth of nitre. 
Now note that in theſe kinds of fat earths 


| there is ar firſt obſerved no nitrous taſt, nei- 


ther can there from thence be extracted any 
nitre, but after they have continued a cer- 
tain time in the coid air, do by a certain 
magnetick power of a nitrous principle, or 
ſaline undtuoſity which is in them, attract an 
acidity, or rather acid ſpjrit, which opens the 
bodies of thoſe fat earths, and reſolves: the 
ſaid ſaline unctuoſity, and istherewith coagu- 
lated, (for the ſolution of the one, is the co 
gulation of the other) and after this manner 
is the nativity of nitfte. 1 
2. The proceſs of making artificial Vitrial 

is manifold, 1 ſhall ſpeak of onely two, and 
they are theſe. | 
1. Calt Sulphur into melted Copper, and 
there let it burm till it ceaſe to burn any more, 
then preſently caſt the melted Copper into 
rain- water, Which will thereby become 
green. This do ſo _ till all the Cop- 
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Air, water, ox earth: and the truth is, nothing 


x faythat in caſe the ſaid acid ſiric de car. F 
rode and diſſolve the metals, it doth not fol- } 
low that there is any ſuch eſurine Salt in thoſe 


metals, as diſtinct from the pure mercurial, or 
other Sulphureous part of them, but ſay 
that it corrodes onely the ſaid mercurial, 
and Sulphureous part thereof, as we ſee agus 
fortis doth ſilver, and mercury, and aqua regia 


Adoth gold, and ſo becomes coagulated into a 
ſuline nature, and conſiſtency. | 


Sol. The ſaid acid ſpirit of the air, and wa- 
ter, can not corrode, or putrifie the pure me- 
talline part of metals, for we (ee that mer- 
Urie is not corroded, and reduced into a ſa - 
line nature thereby, and that gold doth ne- 


yer ruſt, and that becauſe it is puriſied from, 


all the ſaid acid ſaline principle, and is not at 
ed; but by an aqua regia ; and ſilver 


contracts but little ruſt, and that according 


to the ſmall quantity there is in it of the ſaid 
Salt. And for the ſuperfluous embrionated 
Sulphur, that neither can be corroded by 
the faid acid ſpirit, any otherwiſe than it 
conta ins in it that eſurine Salt, for if we put 
pure Sulphur extracted from Sulhbur vivum 
into aqua fortis, it will not be corroded there- 
by; much leſs then by che aciditie of air, and 
water, nay, Theophraſtus ſaith; that if woods, 
and cor ds he ſmeered over with an unctuous 


oy, which he preſcribes to be made out of 


Sulphur, they will be preſerved ftom putri- 
faction for ever though they continue in. the 


can 


ä | (61) | 3 5 
= | can open and reſolve Sulphur but oyl, bein 


g > ” 


or vitri 


| 2 it, and you wi 


of a like unctuous nature with' it, as I have 
oſtentimes tried. There muſt thereſore be 
another | Principle , viz, of a con- 
ſentaneous, ſuitable, and ſaline nature, that is 
apt for to be corroded and reſolved, and to 
coagulate the ſaid ſpirit. 
3. Vitrial is made artificial after this man- 
ner, Viz. Take an ounce of ſpirit of Sulphur, 
— , and put it into a gallon of rain- 
water, ſtir them well togethog, then pur into 
this acid water half a pound of the filings of 
Iron, or Copper, and within a few hours 
the metal will attract the ſaid acid ſpirit to 
ic {elf ,] be diffolved it ſelf thereby, and coa- 


gulate that. This being done decant the water, 


and calcine the ſaid mixture in a crucible, 
and being poudered, put it into rain - water 
ſeething hot, Rirring them together, and then 
all that being ſettled to the bottom, that will 
ſettle, powr off the clear 117 water, and 
have a pure Vi- 
tria | 
Like unto this is the making of Vitrial, by 
ſprinkling a conſiderable quantity of diſtilled 
Vine par upon the pouder of Steel or Copper, 
and letting of them ſtand till the mixture 
grow very hot by fermentation, and be again 
cooled , and then putting it into rain-water 
ſeething hot , and proceeding as in the fore- 
2 
Almoſt after the ſame manner is Ver- 
digreaſe made, viz. by hanging plates of 
EY Cop. 


* | (66) | 
Copper or Braſs over the hot vapours of 
Vinegar 


Now theſe three proceſſes of making|ar- 


nen vitrial i 


bene * 2 or 
ial being diſtilled in a forceing furnace; 
_ Yield le and Fuſe, and the Caput AMortuam 
thereof difſdl ved in rain water yields a pure 
Vierial, — I” Colcotbar that falls co the 
. of 3 * water, yields upon a re- 
ure Copper like to very gold; 
as doth Forde , Se JE ne pes 
thereof being pur 
cies by means of the bteſald — and 
diſſolution 
The nactvicy of Vizrial being chu premiſod, 
ie will moſt evidently appear what are the 
true eauſes of Spaw water, vis. Ofthoir Vie 
criolinetaft, and odour. It will not now be 
a thing irrational to grant that all Spaw wars 
ters partake either of the corporeal, or ſpiri- 
tual patty of Vierial. 
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Virrial ; there 
+ for ſome wotk 


moſt part doth , che firſt 

eauſe # tiauſeouſneſs in the 

ſeth away by ſtool all the time i 
reaſon of the ha 


| 


Spaw-well at Xnareſborow , of which parti- 
cularly 


a 
3 ——_ in many Caſes, —— where ob- 
rmed ns 


e a 
883 s | 
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Chapter, Cc. are far more 


ſtinate humours, and con obſtructio 


bet wirt the ſtomack, and Liver, are not the 


cauſes of the diſtempers, for in ſuch caſes, 
ſuch a Medicine mult be adminiſtred, which 
way more ſtrong irritate theſe veſſels to eject 
thoſe obſtructing tartareous, and viſcous hu- 
mours or at leaſt diſſolye and attenuate them, 


thereby making them to yield to more be- 


' (njgne purgatives. | 
N Mo that es — *. ond 
are impregnated with the ſaid corpor 
ſub( og — further be carried without 
s of their ſtrength. The water of Sevenir 


is carried many miles, and into other Coun- 


treys without loſs of its vertues, but that of 
Panbon much further, and into further Coun- 


treys;we-have ic tranſported into Englend ve. 


ry:frequently.Now. the water of the Spaw in 
Tork-/bire cannot be carried near ſo ſar; but 
yer further than moſt believe, as I [hall de- 
clare in the next Chapter. | 

No theſe differences, or varieties of im- 
pregnations ariſe either ſtom the difference 
of the quantity of the acide ſpirit corrod- 
ing, the difference of the fruitfulneſs of the 
vein of Copper, or rather Iron corroded , or 
the greatet or leſſer continuance of the courſe 
of the water already impregnated, through 
veins of the ſaid Metals, whereby it becomes 
long yet more impregnated, if the courſe be 


continued. 
Note 


* 


. Note that the veins of the ſaid impure 


187 


contain in them more eſurine ft 


and yield more natural ſpirits than they 


themlelves when melted, and therefore com- 
municate far more jous vertues than 
they do, I mean in many caſes. 


k 


Cray. VII. 
of the Spaw-well near Knareſ-borow. 


1 a mile and a half from the ſaid 

Town, Weſt-ward,in a mooriſh, ie 
gro und, (within leſs than half a mile from 
Which there is no conſiderable aſcent) ariſeth 
a Spring of a Vitrioline taſt and odour, re- 


ſembling much thoſe ultramarine Spaws. 


The water of this Fountain ſpringeth direct- 
ly up from the ſandy bottom; and this is no 
otherwiſe than that water doth, which paſ- 
fing through pipes in the earth . ſor 
the conveying of water, from a Fountain to 
2 houſe or Town)doth break the pipes if they 
be obſtrudted, or force it ſelf through them, 
if already broken, upwards through the ſu- 
perficiesof the earth, and flows in the man · 


ner of a Spring. For in this place the ſubter- 


h which the water paſſeth, 


raneal veins, thr 


are either (if not there terminated) obſtruct. 
ed, or too infirm to contain the water of the 
ſpring, paſſing forcibly through them and ma- 
king a vent where it me 


As 


may be imputed, partly to thoſe vapours that 
proceed from the fermentation, that is in 
Iron, or Copper mines and thus Ariſtotle, and 


H. ab Heers, would have it to be, affirming, 


that vapours retain the taſt and odours of 


their minerals, and the water with which 


theſeyapours art mixed become thereby im- 
pregnared, though in a more remiſs degree, 
with the (ame qua lit ies: partly to the lo 

abiding , or | continuing of the water wi 

the Iron, or Copper mine, viz, in ſome great 
cavities in the midſt of the veins thereof, 
whereby it contracts their odour and talt, as 
we ſee it doth in Iron, or Copper veſlels, if 
it (and long there, eſpecially if excited by 
heat, or acuated with any acidity , and as 
doth white wine ſtand ing long with ſcales, 


er filings of ſteel, or iron: or partly to the 


water acuated wich ſome ſubterraneal ſul- 
phurious acidity, and refing ſwiftly through 
ſome hungry bar ten vein of Iron, which it 
cotrodes lightly reſolving thereby ſome of 
the ſpiritual , and ſubtile parts thereof one- 
ly,which it becomes it ſelf impregnated with. 
hd: hence it acquires the natute of a 
paw=,well, 

Now for the better underſtanding of the 
ef nature 
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nature of this Spaw, T mide divers experi- 


ments thereof, which are 
1. I diſtilled it, ſuppoſing that if I could 
draw off the mineral ſpirits by themſelyes, I 
ſhould diſcover agreat ſeeret, very advanta- 
* for diſeaſed people, but the water, yea, 
two firſt ſpoon which were diflified: 
ind the reſt undiflilled that remained, utterly 
bt, doch the taſt and odour, which they had 
before, neither would they become any othet- 
wiſe tinged with galls than common, Sora 
lille 1 


water, alchough the water undiſ Wi 
the mixture of the ponder of 2 


red as a well coloured Clartet wine, Now 
it is hard to conceive rhe true reaſon of this, 
eſpecially fince I diſtilled ic in a glaſs fill, 


and luted or cloſed up very we due joints 


thereof, ſo that ſpirit of wine could not eva- 
porate out thereat. I impure it to the ſub- 
tilty of choſe ſpirits, which are ſo volatil th 

they are ſooner ſublimed'than the waret{it (elf, 
therefore becoming to be unbodied (for be- 


| fore they wete incorporated with the water) 


and by confequence wonderfull ſpiritual, pe- 

netrate even the glaſs it ſelf, or » lute, 4 

LR that neither glaſs or lute can hold 
em. 

2. T took two viol glaſſes, and put into 
them a juſt equal quantity of the Spaw wa- 
ter, 1 put one of them into a killer of warm 
water, and juſt took the cold off from it, 
than I put an equal quantity of che ponder of 
gals into each of thoſe — , and that 

2 wa- 


(68) 
water Which was cold received no deeper 
tincture than the other as I could per- 


and the other I ſtopt not at all, and at two 
dayes end 8 a tincture with the 
pouder of gall , little leſs than that which is 
newly taken out of the well, but that leſs, 
which was left unſtopt. How much it will 


looſe this tincture by carrying far, I do not 
there · 


know; it were worth whule to trie, and t 
by to be the better aſſured how much of its 
h is waſted , for SIG B the 
fpending of its makes the tincturè fades. 
4. A glaſs of this water ſtood ſevendaye 
cloſe ſlopt wich waz, and than yielded 2 tin- 
Aure with gall, like to ſmall beer. 


5. This water doth not coagulate milk as 


do the German Spaws , and another Vitrio- 
line Spring in the ſame moor, which yieldeth 
a Vitrial of Iron upon evaporation as I ſaid 
before. Now the reaſon of this is not becauſe 
it is not acide enough, for it is far more acid 
than the water of the dropping Well, which 
coagulates milk,if it be bol ed with it, but be- 
cauſe the acidity thereof is not permanent, or 
fixed enough, but ſo volatile as to evapo- 
rate before the milk boils. 


6. This water kils Worms and Frogs, if | 


they be put therein, and ſuch kinde of Crea- 
tures as theſe. 


7. It being evaporated, leaves nothing at all 
0 
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(69) 
but onely an inſipid pouder 
of a darkiſh colour, like unto — pouder 
will chat blewiſh cream or skin , which ſwims 


| the ſaid water after | Randing , be 
— — ce 


when it is dried. Now note t 


faid skin ſwimmeth upon all ſuch Mineral 


waters, and as faith H: ab Heers, being put 
upon the fire is inflamed, and yields a ſulphu- 
reous odour... It is alſo called by Hadrianus 
Mynſicht, Anima vitrioli. 

8. I weighed this water, I think exactly to 
2 grain, and it weighed neither heavier, nor 
lighter thao fimple ſpring water. 

9. It is obſerved generally; and I tooke eſ- 

cial notice of it, that it is almoſt an infal- 
ible ſigne of an enſuing rain, when glaſſes 
filled with this water continue not clear, but 
are covered all over as it were with a mift, 
con to what is obſerved in glaſſes full - 
of ſimple common water.. Now the reaſon 
of this I conceive is from the Mineral ſub- 
tile ſpirits | giving, as nitre doth,aRivity to the 
coldneſs of the water, whereby the glaſſes 
— N 9 E Card 5 
as eminently, and ap y to condenſe 
humid vapours of the air, with which it a- 
bound before the rain. | 

To theſe experiments, and obſervations I 
ſhall add this obſervation alſo , viz. 
that this Spaw water is ſtrongeſt, viz. IF 
the Mineral ſpirits in Winters froſt, by rea- 
ſon of the earth being the more bound up. 
and the ſaid ſpirits being — kept frorn 

3 per- 


(7 
ration : and weakeſt in rainy werd wea⸗ 


ther by reaſon the water ſinks into the veins 


of che ſprings, Viz. thoſe chit Iyenexreſt to 
Go of the eatth, for it cannot fink 
above ten feet deep though the rein be ne- 
ver fo much. Alſo this water is in Smmmer· 
time ſtronger in the morning than at noon, 
deckinſe the coldneſs of the night doch ſome- 
what 1 2 — —— t ck o os 
Sun eth the ſame, ther meg it t 
e r for the 1 12 
tat out thereby. 
To prevent wands of _ it 
were to be wiſhed that there were à very 
deep trench 8 not {d deep as 0 ct a ſun- 
tet , if any ye wi eight, 
wi oe > of the ſupetficies of . e 
it is pe forme may) made tound the well 
id bridges, made over ſome phe l 
farne*, fot as by this means the ram would be 
carrieetaway, ſo alſo 58 water in the TOS 


water apace, the ene — 8 e 0 

to the depth of 2 foor, confitin of chat hot 
lo earth of which is made pete and ture, 
_ that betieath it Wan et alfo hol- 


| Cram 
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Cnap. VIII. 


of rhe vortues of the Spar well, to 
whom, and in what caſes . 
ble, ar hurtfull. | 


— Shall not ſland here to teckon up all, 21 

ſeveral vertues of * —— 

\ —— to our preſent _ _ _— 
varities of icoperations 

of the forms, in Which 2 —_ 

Allradler uſed; for the Salt thereof hath one 


operation, the Colcot bar another, the corro- 


ve ſpirit another, and that ſubtile acide pene- 
trating ſpirit, (which Theophraſtus eals his 
great ſectet, or Arcanum againſi che Epilepſie, 
and other luch ſymptomes, becauſe of its 
wonder full penetrat ivenes leaving no part or 
places of the body unſeatched) another, and 
with this bath the ſpirit of the Spa water 


great affmity, & is therefore (o much the more 


excellent, as being ſo much the nearer to it, 
Primum ens as Helmont calls it. Now note 
by the way, that although this ſpiric cannot 
be by it ſelf extracted out of this water, yet 
it may be extradted out of Vitrial, yet bya 
very expert artiſt. 

This water according to its firſt qualities 
cooles and moiſtens actually, heats, and dries 
potentially. And by theſe four qualities;the 

F 


ditempers of the _—_— 
i $ t 

ceſs either of heat, cold, drineſs, or moifture, 
are tempered, every quality altering its con- 
trary, and reducing it into its natural tem- 
pet. And indeed it is worth — per of, 
that in ſuch caſes a diſtemper will rather be 
altered by its contrary , than increaſed by its 
like. As for exemple, it the diſtemper con- 


ſiſts in heat, che heat will be allayed by the 


coldneſs of the water, and not be made more 
intenſe by the heat. thereof ( although the 


heat continue longer than the coldneſs, for 
the water is quickly warmed in the ſtomack, 


and then the potential heat isreduced into act, 
and continues) and ſo on the contrary, 1 
mean If che water be taken regularly , and 
_— or otherwiſe ſuch happy ſucceſs 
may not be expected. 
No according to other qualities,viz.ſe- 
cond, & third, it cuts, diſſolves, attenuates, a 
ſtergeth viſcous, tartarous humours in the ſto- 
mack, meſſenterie, hypochondries, reins, blad- 
der, &c+ and evacuateth them by Urine , a8 
being indeed very diutetical, and by conſe. 
quence opens the obſtructions of the ſaid 
— , which are the occaſions of moſt di. 
pers, and diſeaſes. It penetrates alſo 
through every narrow, occult paſſages of the 
body, where other medicines cannot come. 
Moreover it corroborates, aſtringeth, and 
laxareth , and divers ſuch as theſe, and the 
former contrary operations hath it upon the 
body of man. 
Now 


body conſiſting in the ex- 


— 
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he 


f 673) 
Now note that although its operations 
are thus contrary, and the cures effected there- 
by, of ſo contrary natures, yet this is no other 
than what conſiſts with, and conduceth- to 
the preſervation of nature, for if by its aſtri- 
ction any retention is cauſed, yet nothing is 
teteined, but what ſhould not be evacuated, 
and if by its laxating, evacuation is promo 
ted, yet nothing is evacuated that ſhould be 
tetained. It dries nothing but what it finds 
too moiſt, and flaccid, and ſo on the contra- 
ry, and it heats nothing, but what before 
was too cold, and ſo on the contrary allo. 
I ſpeak now as to the generality of its ope- 
rating, and do not deny but there may acci- 
5 ſomerhing happen contrary to general 
obſervations. But as for moſt exceptions that 
are, or can be made, either they may eaſily 
be anſwered, or any accidental or caſual pre- 
judice be eaſily prevented, and the credit of 
the Spaw maintained. If any ſhall object and 
fay by its coldne(s and moiſture it weakens 
the liver more than by its heat and drineſs it 
coroborates it, and thereby occaſioneth 2 
dropſie, where beſore was none, and where it 


finds it. increaſeth it. To this I anſwer , big 


if the body be well prepared firſt, and the 
water paſs freely . and other ſuch directions 
and cautions - obſerved as ſhould be, and I 
have preſcribed in the following ehapter, ic 
doth not onely prevent, but cure the dropſie 
by heating, drying, and corroborating the 


liver. 
L And 


thoſe humours which ſhanld irritate the 
bowels to expel and eject their excrements 
are diverted chtough the ureters, by which 
means alſo the bowels become more dry, 
and dull, but yet this inconveniency may 
eaſily be remedied, and prevented, by taking 
every. night at bed - time a little Caſſia, of 
fome ſuch lenient medicament, and ſome- 
times a glitter, or ie. 

Many ſuch like obſervations, and excepti · 
ons may be made againſt mine aforeſaid po- 
ſitions, but they may as cafily be anſwered 
(ſalv4 adbuc famd aguæ Sp adane)as made. 

— — ee — 
operations of this Spa ( as ing cures 
2 contrary natute) being premiſed , it will I 
hope, be eaſie to conclude, what di 
ſymptoms and diſeaſes it is effectual agai 

Ie allayes all acid, gnawing, and hot hu- 
mours, and cures all ſuch ſymptomes as pro- 
ceed from thence , as agues , conſumptiong 
quincies , tumours , impoſtumes , ulcers, 
wounds; it flops bleeding, the over flowing 
of choller, the diſſentery and ſuch like fluxes. 

It corroborates the brain, nerves &c. and 
prevents or cures the Apoplexie, Epilepſie, Pal- 
ſie, Virtigo , inveterate head- ach, and _ 

nets, 
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neſs, and all ſuch ſymptoms as proceed from 
the weakn 


eſs, coldneſs, heat, dryneſs, or 
moiſture of the ſame. | 
It on — — 2 and — 
good igeſtion, conſumes exudities w 
are the cauſes of obſtructions and breed ill 
bloud and infirm fleſh or an ill habit of bo- 
dy; it maketh the fac lean, and the lean fle- 
ſhie, cureth, and preventeth the chollick, and 


worms. 

At ſt neth and openeth the Lungs, 
Liver, Spleen, meſſentery , and cureth diffi- 
\culty of breathing, the Aſthma , the 


 dropfie,melzncholly and fearful, paſſions Hy- 


riaeal wind, and yapours ( offendin 
the head and heart,) which moſt women 
matiy men axe aflited wiehall. It doth al- 
fo upon this account cheer the heart, cure aud 
prevent the palpitations, and paſſions thereof, 
28 alſo all faintings. 

Tepurifieth the bloud, cures the ſcurvy, even 
in choſe whoſe teeth are ready to drop out of 
their heads, by reaſon of the excreamity there- 
, alſo the foul veneral diſeaſe, — leprofie, 
Jaundiſe yellow, and black, and for the more 
per fect effecting of theſe cures, ĩt doth in ma · 
ny open the hemorrhoides, ; 

Tr provoketh Urine and cureth the ſuppref- 
fion and allayes the ſharpues thereof, it di- 
miniſherh the ſtpne in the bladder, by diſ- 
ſolving the ſoft ſuperficial part thereof, and 
evacuꝛting that mucous ſlimy water,in which 
it is involyed;, and by this means alſo it pre- 

L 2 pareg 
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pares it for cutting , for ſometimes this ſtone 
cannot be ſelt, by reaſon of that ſlimy mu- 
cus, which mucuus it ſelf doth alſo ſome- 
times by its torments counterfeit the ſtone, 
where it is collected in a great quantity, being 
of an acid tartarous nature. It forceth out 
from the kidnies, and bladder abundance of 
ſand , and (mall ſtones to a great numbes, 
and ſometimes ſuch as are as big and as long, 


as long pepper. And as it cures all ulcers, | 


and wounds in the body, ſo eſpecially and 
much ſooner in the reins, and bladder , ſups 
preſſing allo the piſſing of bloud, and the go- 


norrhea. 


It cures the Gout ,* Aches, Cramp, con- 7 


vulſion in what part of the body whatſo- 
ever, and giveth great caſe therein ſuddenly. 
It openeth all obſtructions, and ſuppreſſeth 
manner of over - flowings in Women, 
ſtrengtheneth the womb, cureth the mother, 
maketh the barren fruitfull, and is a great 
preventative againſt miſearryings, and re- 
ctiſies molt infirmities of the womb. 
Note that this water doth not help all 
parts, cure all theſe infirmities after one, and 
the ſame manner; for ſome part of the body, 
it helps per ſe, as we call it, and ſome per ac- 
eidens: per ſe, it helps.thoſe ; through which 
it paſſeth and toucheth, and that either by its 
craſs ſubſtance.as the Mouth; Jaws,Stomack, 
Meſſentery, Liver, Reins, Bladder,&c. or by. 
its Spiritual parts, 'which do penetrate the 
whole body, Per accidens it helps thoſe which 
4 are 
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are dif by conſent, or by the obftru- 
Rions of other parts, and this by removing 

e ions thereof. | 

It is allo uſed by way of inſeſſion in grieſi 
of the womb, and by way of injection, into 
that as allo into the bowels & bladder, where 
all the 1 act immediatly upon thoſe 
parts, allay the ſharp, and hot diſtempers, miti- 
gate the pains thereof, healing and cotrobo- 


rating the ſame 


It may moreover be uſed by way of fo- 
mentation, and lotion in external wounds, 
Ulcers, Itch, or Scabs, and being dropt into 
ſoar: eyes. wonderfully cooleth, drieth, and 
cleareth the ſame. * | 

In a word, if any intenſions in a medici- 
nal way, be to be performed by allaying di- 
Rempers, opening, obſtructions, evacuating 
ſuperfluous morbifick h. and corro- 
borating all the parts of the hody, thoſe are 
effeted in a very good meaſure, if not full 
and perfectly by this water. And I myſelf 
have ſeen many of the aforenamed diſeaſes 
cured by the help thereof, and for other cures 
effefied thereby, I have been aſſured by them 
themſelves. who received the benefit ; or by 
2 vyho have been eye witneſſes of the 


Some may demand whether this water may 
be adminiftred to Children, Old, Men, and 
Women great with child. 

- Sol.: 1, As to the firſt although the heat 
of children be ſoon Ape by cold, yet 
) 3 


this 


(78) 
this water may ſafely be given to children of 


a year old, if the water which they drink 


exceed not the ſtrength of their ſlomack 
or if their ſtomack can bear it. Aud H. 45 
Heers ſaith, he ſaw a ſucking child driak of 
the German Spaw with good ſucceſs , and 
ſome children very young have taken of ours, 
not without benefit. 2 Vrilg 2 
2. As to the ſecond, It is true that their 
heat alſo is = little , and ſoon extitiguiſhed 
by cold, yet if the ſtrength of their flomnacks 
be able to carry it off, without a manifeſt de- 
jection of the appetite, it may ſafely to them 
alſo but not in fo large a quantity as to others, 
be adminiſtred. 1 
2. Aud as to third, It is true ĩt is diuret i- 
cal, and may ſeem dangerous for them to 
talte ie, yet it hath been obſerved; that nnany 
have taken it ſecurely enough ſome when 
ee e of eh Re 
rs; when near eheir'bringit 
forth. I ſhall not give too much liberty ei- 
ther ſhall Hay too great a teſtraint upon chem, 
Onely I fay,it is ſafeſt for them to rake It in 
the fourth, fifth, and ſixth moneth, and p- 
poerates himſelf will adꝶmit of 5 — at 
chat time. But if any be very deficous to take 
it before, or after hy reaſpn of ſome griefs ur- 
ging them therero , let them uſe it cautiouſ- 
ly and in ſeſs quantity, and withall take fome- 
thing every night to prevent the ificonveni- 
etjcics thereof, as Peart, Corall „ pouder o 
hartſhorn, or the like. [19752-1129 
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#02, It may be demanded, whence it is that 


the encrements upon the taking of this water 
become black. 4 
Sol. This blackneſs is not from the min- 
ture of black melancholy humours as man 
will have it, for if the ſoundeſt healthi 
body in the world, who can in no wiſe be ſu- 
peed to have wy aduſt black choller in him 
alſo be tinged black there. 
with. Beſides, we do not find that one mans 
body in twenty, that are diſſected, have any 
ſuch black bumours in it, nay, although he 
were the moſt melancholly man in the World, 
& therefore to impute it to a mixture of this, 
is a great errour. Neither do I impute it to 
Iron onely, as H. ab Heers, who, becauſe Iron 
did the like, would not aſcribe it to any 
thing elſe. But it ſcems he had not, as it ap- 
pears by his own words, obſerved that Vitrial 
would do the like , and that either of Iron, 
or Copper, and that although, Iron being ta- 
ken inwardly;the excrenents are tinged black, 
it was by the Vitrial which was made in the 
body by the acid ſpirits thereof, reſolving the 
eſurine Salt of the Iron, and corroding it in. 
to a Copperas, he, I do ſuppole, never conſi- 
dered, and the reaſon he gives to prove, that 
Vitrial doth not diſcolour thefexcrements,is, 
becauſe oyl, or ſpirit of Vitrial will not. But 
herein he argues a conjunctis ad disjuncta, and 
therefore his argument is of no force. For 
here is but a part of the Vitrial, viz. one part 
abſtracted from the other, and that * 
with- 


el) 


\ ak the deſtruction of the ſpecies. Now 


if the ſpecies could be conſerved it might be 
done, although it were volatile and more 
ſpiritual as the Vitrial is in this Spaw ; for 
+ om is the ſame ſpecies may be fixed, and 
yet become volatile, and more ſpiritual , and 
yet all this while the ſpecies be con - 
Note here by the way, upon What account 
it is that Iron, or Steel opens obſtructions; 
and it is this, Viz, There being a great afh- 
nity betwixt the eſurine Salt in Iron, and all 
acid unſpecificated ſpirits, the acid ſpirits in 
the body which ate the cauſe of fetmenta- 
tion and coagulation, and by conſequence of 
obſtructions, do preſently forſake thoſe parts, 


and humours where they are ſeated, and be- 


take themſelves to the Iron, which they en- 
deavour to diſſolve, and ſo be united to the 


aforeſaid Salt that is in it, (to which union 


they have a natural propenſity) and ſo being 
therewith united, are with the ſame ej 
together with the obſtructive humours, which 
at the ſame time are ejected, viz, when na- 
ture is ſtrongly irritated to expel the Iron, as 
being very offenſiye to her. a 
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of ſome 8 directions to be ob- 
ſerved before, in the time f, and 
after the taking of the 
Waters. - 


Here are ſeldom any diſtempers, or di- 
ſeaſes that occaſion people to go to the 
Spaw , that are without peccant, excremen- 
titious, obſtructing humours, which muſt of 
neceſſity be removed before the drinking of 
the waters attempted: and that either becauſe 
thoſe crude, groſs humours in the greater veſ- 
fels will be by che force of the waters carried 
down into the narrower s, and there 
cauſe greater obſtructions and by conſequence 
Feavers, Dropſies, Gripings,&c. and allo hin- 
der the free ge of the waters, to the en- 
dangering of many unthought of inconve - 
niences, and ſymptomes; as alſo becauſe na- 
ture, being thereby disburdened of the load of 
grofſer humours, will be che better able with 
che aſſiſtance of the waters to overcome, di- 
geſt. and evacuate the thinner, and thoſe that 
are left behind, and the ſooner recover its na · 
tural vigour, and ſanitude. | 

Now for the Medicines to be adminiſtred. 
they muſt be elected ſuitable to the humour 
offending , and n to the ſtrength 
5 JM an 


and conſtitution of the patient. I do in moſt 
caſes very much approve of yomits , becauſe 
they do effectually cleanſe the ſtomack, and 


the primes vias, and inſtead of chem, where 


be ſalely, and con venien 
tbe —— wha ne ety — 


; p 
and cleanſing the ſtomack, ho wels, me ſſentery, 


and making fr for the water to paſs 
to the — — — either of — — 
proper lenitive for the opening the paſlages 
rough che Liver, Ureters, Kidnies and into 


4 : - + by 

| Phleboromy allo , or letting of bloud is in 
many caſes to be conſidered of, „ if the 
veins and other adjacent veſſels be apprefied 
with bloud, or any peccant humours, for 
thereby they will be made more fit for the 
waters to pals through them, and the virtue: 
thereof into them. | h 

Alſo in caſe of very obſtinate obſtructions, 
I adviſe that a chalybiate coutſe of Phyſicł 
be run through for a certain time, that 
by che waters may with the leſs reſiſtance act 
their parts, and ſooner , caher , and more pet” 
ſectly effect the intended cures, 

Now after ſuch preparation is made, and 
the patient come to the Spaw, let him alſo 
then take ſome eaſie vomit, as of Oxymel , or 
wine of Squils, or the like, or ſome biera pi- 
cra, the firlt day after he is come thither, and 
the next morning aſter that ſome Lenitive, 
as Lenicive Electuary, Caſſia, Manna , Tama» 
tines, infuſion of Sene , Rhabarb , ſyrop of 
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Roſes, or the like, according to the humour 


chat is to be evacuated,and then let him cheer. 
fully, and confidentiy begin to drink theſe 


vaters with a reſolyedneſs to obſerve all ſuch 
rational 


— V — — ſhall 1 in this, 
| the nem enſuing Chapters cribed. 
But for — or they that hoath all 
that bears the name of Phyſick, drink three 
or four motnings of the Sulpfur- well, for 
that will in a good meaſure the ſame. 
When any one is reſolved fbr the Spa w. 
let him then firſt apply himſelf co ſome ex - 
perienced Phyſitian, who ſhall be able to un- 


derſtand his conſtitution, diſtemper, and the 


nature, and uſe of the waters themſelves, chat 
accordingly, as cauſe ſhall require, the more 
ſi preparatives may be adminiftred, 
and the more effeRual directions 


I adviſe the rather, — bh di 


vers Phyfitiats in the Nation, who never faw 
called, carce read ot the waters, or conv ed 
with choſe that know them, yet ſend their 
patients, ſuch as they account incurable , and 
deſperate, thither, giving them ſuch ditecti- 
ons for the _— the waters as the yery 


four or five, or ſix half pint „ more 
or leſs as his ſtomack can bear, and ſo 
three glaſſes 


A 


gan take no more, without a manifeſt oppreſ- 
bh nauſeouſneſs. Some will drink twen- 

ty, thirty of theſe glaſſes in a morning, 
and ſome can not take half ſo many. 
In the morning before the water be drunk, 
let firſt all excrements be eyacuated , either 
by nature, or art, as by glyſters, ſuppoſitories, 
or ſome pills, or lenitive taken the night 
fore at bed- time: for the retaining of, the ex- 
Crements hinders the concoction of the wa- 
ters (if I may call it a concoction) and by 
conſequence their paſſage th the bo- 
dy, whereby are cauſed preſſures, fluctus . 
tions, tenſions, gripings, and ſometimes cold 
ſweat. | | 
.  Betwixt every two, or three, or four, or five 
glaſſes, ler ſome exerciſe be uſed, of which 
more largely in the Chapter of exerciſe. 
And for .the better paſſing of the waters, 
comforting the ſtomack, and Ir of 
nauſeouſneſt let ſome good cordial, ſtomachi- 
cob ces, ſeeds, and roots, be taken betwixt 

* , xr Hops ſeed, Cargoway —— 
der con itron, or Lymon can- 
died, or dried, Pepper loſſenges, Cardamums, 
but above all I prefer Elecampany root can- 
died, or for want thereof Angelica root, or 
ſeeds, for they, eſpecially Elecampany, as the 
Tard 22 ſaich, gen 2 Rees „and 
am ture promote the paflage of the water 

molt eminently, and comfort all the veſſels 
N which the water paſſeth , and with - 
make the water more effectual for the o- 


pening 


SS FFA S232 0% 1 


| 


| pening of obftrufions,and corroborating in- 
parts | 


I I approve not of taking the waters too faſt, 
or . too ſhort a time ſor the drinking 
of the full doſe, or proportion. I conceive 
that for the generality it will be moſt conve- 
nient-for to take at firſt a quarter of the pro- 


portion, and then exerciſe half an hour, and 


then another quarter, and exerciſe till the wa- 
ter begins to be evacuated , and then a third 
quarter, with exerciſe half an hour more, and 
then the laſt part with exerciſe, till it be all 
fed out of the _ But if any cannot 

r the drinking of a fourth part at a time; 
then let them take the eighth part, with a 
quarter of an hours exerciſe betwixt every 
while. To drink the waters too faſt cauſeth 
fot the moſt part nauſeouſnes, oppreſſeth the 
natural heat, and compreflech * paſſages 


and veflels, that the water cannot paſs ſo free- 


ly through them as otherwiſe it would do, 
and alſo cauſeth divers ſymptoms, as tenſions, 
gipings, cold ſweats , dejeAion of appetite, 
and the like. If a great quantity of water be 
caſt upon a fire at once it extinguiſherh it, but 
if by degrees, it maketh ic burn the more fu- 
riouſly,and intends the flame thereof. Ryetins 
is therefore in my judgement very erroneous, 
as to this point, who would have the whole 
proportion be taken in half an hours time. 
The time for the continuing the taking of 
the waters muſt be proportioned according 
to the greatneſs of 1 2 , and profit 
| 3 


\ 


res | | -_ 


* . 2 
received by it; In caſe any one after a due 
ne nd upon a carefull obſervation of 


ſuch directions as are required, (hall not be | 


able to bear the waters, and drink them 
without a mani feſt and eminent oppreffion, 
and nauſeouſneſs after ſeveral aſſayes, let him 
ceaſe preſently from the taking of them: but if 
wen the cling of them, he can rake 
them without any fuch inconveniency as 
ſhould cauſe him to deſiſt, & yet perceive no 
benefit thereby: let him not preſently give 
over the uſe of them, as deſpairing of any fur- 
ther benefic, but continue the uſe of them 4 
moneth, or two, or longer, if the diſeaſe re 
quireit. In Germeny they drink of the Spaw, 
not onely a quarter of a year together, bu 

imes half a year, and ſometimes a whole 
year if it be requiſite, and at laſt they receive 
the benefic thereof, by being cured of mol 
deſperate diſeaſes, which otherwiſe were in 
the vulgar account incureable. It is a great 
errour amongſt us Engliſh , to allot but two 
or three weeks time , or a moneth at the 
moſt, for the —_— the Spaw-, let the di 
ſeaſe be what it will, and hence ir is, chat 
many miſs of thoſe happy cures, which by a 
longer continuance might have been 
ed, and this to the prolonging of their own 
—_— , and defamation of the Spaw it 

e 


I do admit of the uſe of purging Phyſick, 
to be taken every eight, or tenth day, for the 
evacuating of crudities, which for the mofi 

: part 
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tended cure. Now the Medicaments I ap. 
prove of molt in theſe caſts, are Hiera picre 
— Gali, Rhabarb with Cryſtal of 
artar, and ſuch like, to be 


one, or 
be occa- 


nay, mixt — oe waters themſelves, as in 


Now I know it is 4 common, though ab- 
ſurd opinion, that Phyſck is vory prejudi- 


| cial to thoſe that tale it, whileſt they are in 


f courſe of drinking the waters , and there · 
fore is molt irrationally decried. Now the 
chief ground of thiserrour, as far as I ever 
is this, Viz. Some certain 

years ſince, ſome famous attending 
upon perſons of great quality, their patients, 
to 


ceeded ill. This 
then ? —— not 
otherwiſe knowing enough, be ignorant of 
the right uſe of the waters themſelyes, and of 
the preparations requifit for the taking of 
them with ſucceſs ? Or might not be 
willing to bring the Spaw out of credit, be- 
cauſe it might happily cure their patients too 
ſoon, and thereby be prejud icial ro them? Ot 
might not their patients be unwilling to drink 
water ; or diſorder themſelves 
in of diet, exerciſe and the like ? Now 
whether either of theſe, ot all theſe might be 
the cauſe of the aforeſaid unſuccesfulnes, I 
cannot determine, onely this I know, that the 
uſe of Pnyſick is not onely not unſafe, but 
very neceiſary in the uſe of the waters, nay, 
— in many caſes to be mixed with the wa. 
ters themſelves, as in the next Chapter 1 
col more particularly give you to-under- 


might be true, but 


Ad. 6 : 
Three or four dayes befgre giving over the 
waters, they muſt be abated by degrees, asat 
the beginning increaſed by degrees. 
Aſter the ending of the waters, immediat- 
ly. even before you return from thence, ſome 
ſuch purging Phyfick will be neceſſary as 
may evacuate all the water that (hall remain 
ſecretly in the body, as oftentimes it doth; 
and withall comfort and ſtrengthen the ſto- 
mack, and Liver, and moiſten the * if 
there 


thoſe Phyſitians, though n 


: aber feaver, 
ef |there be 2 
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= iis eneans oature will become maſter of 
of [bodily infirmicies , all iti 
1 of | moved, and prevented. 
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| 


of particular directions, aud camions 
in particular caſes,and of preventing 
and curing ſuch accidents and 
ſymptomes , which ſometimes. 
| appen in the taking of 
the waters. 


T Hey that have a very good digeſtion may 
Tin the afternoon about five, or (ix hours 
after dinner, take half the quantity which 
they did in the morning, but with this cau- 
tion, that they eat a very light aſter it; 
and as for thoſe that have a very bad conco- 
tion, let them altogether forbear it in the af- 
ternoon, or at molt drink but a glaſs for the 
r better diſtributing of the chy- 
lus, if; dy perſected. ; ; 
If any (hall drink of the water for the 
curing of an ague, let them fo obſerve the 
time for the taking of it, that it may be all 
paſſed through them before the coming of 
the fit, becauſe otherwiſe nature will be di- 
| N ſtracted 


—_— is 
ſtracted in her motions, viz evacuat 


ing the 
water by Urine, and the morbifick humour 


by ſweat. And as for thoſe that have a con- 
tinual ſeaver, let them forbear it altogether, 
unleſs the humours be concocted and fit for 
evacution, either by ſweat or Urine, as I have 
more at large declared in the fourth Chap. 
ter, concerning the taking of cold water in- 
wardly, in caſe of a feaver. 
My adviſe is that they that have very weak 
and cold ſtomacks, ſhould take the water a 
little warm d firſt (i.c.) the cold being juſt ta- 
ken off. The truth is, the coldneſs of the 
waters doth very little good at all, unleſs it 
be to allay a very great heat, and drought. So 
great 2 quantity thereof as is uſually talen 
cold, muſt of neceſſity diminiſh the natural 
heat in cold conſtitutions. A glaſs of cold 
water calt upon a fire, though but ſmall, may 
make it burn the more ſtrongly, but if ten, 
or twenty be caſt upon it, they, if they do not 
uite extinguiſh it, yet will fo far check it, 
that it will a long time labour under the de- 
ſtructive contrariety thereof. And aud 


hear is far more ſuitable to nature, & if ſo be 


the vertue of the water is not dimiſhed there. 
by, (as it is not, as I have demonſtrated by 
the ſecond experiment in the foregoing 
Chapter) far more effectual, the potential 
heat thereof being ſooner reduced into act 
without any checking, or opprefſing the na- 
tural heat. The ſtomack being · a nervous 
part, and of exquiſite ſenſe, muſt hoods be oh 
| e 
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bled with: that , which is aRtually cold. 


This made the ancient Grectans' and Romans 
drink moſt of their water, and wine hot, as 
we find in Salmuths collections. The Lord 
Virulam wonders that calidum bibere is ſo 
much grown out of uſe. If to drink an or- 
dinary quantity of drink cold, were not ap- 
ved of by the Ancients, with what face 

I commend the taking of gallons of 
cold water every morning for certain weeks 
together? I do therefore ſeriouſly adviſe 


thoſe that have cold and effeminate ſtomacks 


to take off the cold from the water before 
they drink it. | 

If upon the taking of the water, it paſs not 
through the body freely, but is retained, it is 
to be conſidered in what place of che body it 
is at a ſtand, that accordingly ſome appro- 
priated means may be adminiſtred for the e- 
yacuation of it. For if it be retained in the 
belly, orh ndries (which will appear 
by ics rumbling , wind, tenfion , oppreſſure) 
a glyſter. will evacuate it; if in the ſtomack. 
which appears by a diſpoſition to vomit, biera 


bicra, or Rbabarb will be convenient for the 


opening, and cleanſing thereof and ma- 
king free paſſage for it from thence. If it 
be 25 N the * of —4 body * 
veins, which appears ure, and. a 
chilaeſs over the body, Wehen the aforeſaid 
rumbling, tenſion. wind, c. I approve of 
hiera picra, with Jollap, Mechoecen, or the like 


N 3 


hydragagal medicaments. N 
They 7 


"(92)" 


"Then has when they have —_ he; 


ters, cannot evacuate them for want of exex..; 


ciſe, IRS) 200 66 Glick, — | 


and 2 having (9 ** of horky 
may either ir proportion of wa. 
2 the bed, or take ſome part at the 


and then go co ele chere akerhe ref | 


I have oftentimes obſerved that the. water 


would 2 $ through many, when they | 


were in bed would not otherwiſe , and 
(te realon of is was as conceived becaulerhe 
paſſiges of wody were contracted by 
going into. be » but more open by the 
warm'*h of the be 
Now for —— the water more el. 
121 5 KK 
taly, to ma with t 
MS of Santcle, Pi ene de L 
ecoction o i ions, 
ec. ro be druak in caſe of pitti 
inward Impoſtumes, Ulcers, Wounds, and In- 
e ,and Lungs, the bench 
ercof be experienced by many years w_ 
Riſe. - And why may not we do the like 
ſeveral.caſes, as. to.allowof a ſpoonſull, bo 
two, of the j Jaye of 1 the like to 
be taken in Seek e in cafe of the ſtone, 
Dr gravel, rooms Turpentine pills, or a 
ole with T urpentine and Caſſia the night 
xfore, and in caſe of very great obſtructions, 
ropſi 1 and cold moiſt <ks, or the like, 
to Ge il gh Sugar of ſteel,, or ſteel wine with 
glaſs ? ut note 7 — men they] 
ey 


%of bloud, | 
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to be taken ee en 
Serra of any more of the - 


— For the better paſſing of the waters, let the 
s be mixed wit Sugar, Syreup of Li. 


| oo „ or de quinque Nadicibus: or Nitre, 
or Fur of Salt, or Vitrial Salt of Tarcar, or 


2 glaſs of white wine, in the midſt of the wa- 


ter, Nee of the firſt 


> r glaſſes of the Sulphur 
ell in che midſt of the Spaw-water , or '2 
draught of the de ion of Fennel, or 
-roots, be taken half an hour before 
8 Note os age arte CHER. 
are, penetrative rce their way, 

bod Fane are ſweet, and therefore are ſooner 
attracted 2 | 


ſpeedily eva 

In caſe * 8 
e it 1 10 
ceſſary ome experienced Phyſitian 
firſt conſulted withall. And if you meet 
with —_— pr hae that you can confide 
we and rar] ya laces are not far, where 
find ſuch Gentlemen that are able 
8 ) adviſe you, as concerning this , * alſo in 

any other caſe, and eſpecially if any unex- 

eked aceident ſhould fall out whileſt you 
are drinking the ar 

Ia caſe i on che takin 1 the waters, fumes, 
and yapaurs fly to the * — — 
do, even to inebriation, — 
ned thereat, for either der are — ſpirits 2 


9 
* 


| SR +. 3 
' - the water themſelves alone, which will do 
the head much good, or elle there is a mix- 
ture of wind from the ſtomackʒfor when that 
is filled with water, the wind chat was in it 
mult of neceſſitie be forced up to the head 5 
but there it continues but a very ſhort time. 
And as there is no neceſſity of preventing 


it, ſo neither can it be well prevented: but yet 


for ſome ſatis faction, let Nutmeg, and Co- 
riander ſeed, being beaten together into 2 
groſs pouder, be taken after every foutth put 
of the water ; for the gratefull vapour there- 


of will alſo be carried up to the bead, with 


the force of the other vapours from the ſto- 


mack, and withall ſomewhat corroborat and | 


cloſe the mouth of the ſtomack. 
It may be demanded whether or no 


the rednes, and hot pimples of the face may 


be cured by the inward uſe of this water, and 
it is the more queſtioned, becauſe it dries, and 
heats the Liver. 

Sol. Ir is true, that for the moſt part the 
rednes of the face is increaſed by the uſe of 


this water, but yet notwithſtanding, it may 


in a great meaſure be cured with the help 
thereof , with che obſerving of certain rules, 
and cautious which do much conduce there- 
unto. The patient that is thus affected (his 
body being well prepared by medicaments, 
&. phlebotomie, ) muſt in the firſt pla ce drink 
of this water, ten or twelve mornings toge- 
ther, for by this time it will in OT: 
| e 
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the meſſentery,8 Liver which are the chiefeſt 
cauſe of the aforeſaid diſtemper, then let him 
be purged with ſome cooling lenitive, and 


then becauſe the continual uſe of the water 


ſhould not, as doth ſteel, heat the bloud too 
much, or rather by its ſtrengthning the in- 
ward parts, drive outwardly the heated cor. 


rupt humoursof the body too faſt, J adviſe 


that he do for ſeven. or eight dayes together 
drink clarified way , made with cooling, 

moiſt, and diuretical herbs and medicaments, 
as Borage, Lettuce, Seangreen, Endive, Graſ- 
roots, Parſly, and Fernel- roots, Nitre, Ta- 
marines, Liquoriſh, and ſuch like, and withall 
have a vein breathed ,if nothing contradict it, 
and then return again to the uſe of the water 
for another fortnight , and after that again to 
cooling purges and the cooling, and cla- 
rified whey ; as before, for a moneths time. 


Note that withall, that ſome topical Medi- 


cines are to be applied to the place affected, as 
oyl of the yelks of Eggs, oyl of Tartar, juice 
of Lemmon and Salt, unguentum album, 
above all flores ſulphuris diſſolved in oyl, or 
the like. By ſuch kind of means with the 
uſe of the Spaw- water, I would undertake to 
cure almoſt any red pimpled face vbatſoever. 
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derable meaſure remove thoſe obſtructions of 


of the bar, and leaping, an 


Cuar XI. 

of the neceſsity,and manner of exer- 
ciſe, in the uſe of the waters. 

EN is, whilſt the water i is in the bo- 


the body, to excite the natu- 


nl » for the better digeſtion of the wa- 


as 1 Ar we may proper 
call CIT a digeſtion ) fo by his means, a 2 
enes, as alſo Hatics as, 14 internal 
ted will 5 firongly attract. 
permit, to be continued from 
hey evacuation of the whole proportion ta- 


ow for exerciſe in particular, riding 
ny trotting horſe, or in a Coach are the 
3 Tet the muſcles of the 45 

, do intend the expul. 


2 ores preſſe Ureters and tp bend, nd | 


| where thole cannot conveniently be 
uſed, Icommend walking. bowling, pitchin 
che lite all whi 
mut be uſed ſo — as not to provoke 
ſweat, for by ſweat the water will be drawn 
— the habit of the body, to the endanger- 
ing of a dropſy and ſuch like ſympromes. 


that are not able to walk, nor have the 


accommodation for riding , muſt take the 
waters 
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oe 2 8 neceſſary, as being good to laxate 
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8 prevented, 


are ſuppreſſed 
Aae nn ound is hurtfull, and alſo 
the Ln, and walking kee in che 
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JN Ra the water is ſtrongeſt, be- 
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Summer. 72 From the beginning of 110 

Ne the en 1 ore and after, 
de Kae dry. 


b. Some may object againſt the uſe of the 
80285 in the Canicular , or Dog dayes 7 175 | 
cauſe, ſay they, Hippocrates in the nich of 

O — 


x : ' Wy 8 | , * 2 * * M - "i 2 * EY Y : 
, fourth book of Aphoriſmes, ſaith, Tad nuts, 


x) ps x65 ig d te a; pappatrneicy . 
| 4 purgations, and evacuations, 
theſe being forbidden, ſay they, how 
we prepare our bodies for the taking of 
waters? 


So/. This aphoriſme having been theſe. ma- 
ny years groſly miſtaken, hath been the occa- 
fion of the deaths of thouſands, I ſay mi- 
ſta ken, becauſe purgations are not here at all 


forbidden , but onely intimat ion given, that 
in that ſeaſon, by reaſon of that uſual extre- 
mity of heat, the humours being drawn out- 
wardly towards the habit of the body are 
not ſo eaſily retracted, and evacuated by way 
of purga tion, as being more remote from the 
medicament, and alſo in a contrary motion. 
Beſides, who is ignorant of the great diffe- 
. rence berwixt the climate Hippocrates lived 
in, and ours, as alſo betwixt his medi- 
cine and ours, which are both far milder; 
and temperate than his? And who doth not 
know (being the fame alſo which, Heurnius 


faith of the ſea ſons of his Countrey)that May | 


& June prove oftentimes far hotter moneths. 
then July and Auguſt ? It is needles to enter 
upon any long con ſutation of the Vulgar 
opinion, which is weakly grounded upon the 
ſa id aphoriſm , and hath a long time been ab- 
ſurdly maintained , and the rather , becauſe | 
it begins to be generally exploded : And in- 
deed , ir is good for men to grow wiſe by | 
others harms, | y 
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In extream wet weather the, water be- 
| comes far weaker than before, and the rea · 
mat fon is, becauſe the rain, although it doth not 
pſually fink above ten feet deep yet may 
into ſome of the veins of the ſaid ſpring, which 


a wats the ſuperſicies of the earth. In 


2 (ſeaſon the water may beſt be omitted. 


= | (as having but little. or no ſtrength in; at 
all} woſt, not enough to qualify the coldnes , and 
|] moiſture thereof) unleſs it be corrected 
{| and amended with Sugar of Icon, made out 


of the yery Mine of Iron, or with ſpirit of Vi- 


| crial, for want of the other. 


The fitteſt time in the morning,” is betwixt 


the'] fx and ſeven of the clock, for thoſe that be 


Jof a ſtrong digeſtion. But as for thoſe that 


are very ſick with a nauſeouſneſs in their ſto- 
macks, in caſe they riſe early p I adviſe that 
they lye longer in their bed, and ſleep for 
the better digeſtion of thoſe crudities, for 


| otherwiſe they will be carried down with 
| the. water into the narrower paſſages, and 


cauſe great obſtructions, and the water there- 
by become more impaſſible. 

As for the taking of the waters in the af- 
ternoon , I have occaſionally declared my 
judgement with the reaſons thereof, in the 


| tenth Chapter, page 89. 
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of the Dyet to be obſerved by Spam- 


drinkers. 
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ſſed with crudicies. cru. 
ities,laith Hippocrates, but fulnes, af- | 
ming alſa, that co eat without fulnes js the 


healch ? He allo faith; that what di- 


ule 

— {o ever are cured by evacuation , ate 
4 "repletion : and do not we fee that 
a 


n , Vit. vo- 
miting, purging, ble, „cet 1d urine? 
When tha Chylus is ill coneoRted, or rather. 
- (for — ow dere, 12 
Mie corn ion, not eon It nattet! 

crude through the whoke ody, for the ſe- 
cond concoRion doth not amend the ſirſt, 
nor the third the ſecond, ſo that hence of 


neceſſity great obſtructions, the occaſion of 


tenſions, gripings, all manner of hypochon- 
| driacal 
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" driacal di 


| Preheat all parts. There is an Italian 
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ihe head, — quo et 


erb, that he that will eat much, muli eat 
that is, by eating little he (hall live — 
and ſo eat much. A e prevents» 
ſo alſo cures many inficmicies, and d 
by dimini crudities already bred , and 


reducing all humours of the body to the 


vernmem ot nature. 


* fuch dyes þ e bang of + god 


che effects w 
laudable A Ee gh og x 
may freely Fog . — ls, ED 
for we iſtribution thereof. Let 


meat „or ſo as 
to og a pperite, d ent 
1 e hunger, 8 thirſt, CEE. 2 


greater quantity to be 


wile . rure requires , or can di- 
My mol} par part meat offends more 
its ay n quality. 

In — particular manner I forbid all fleſh 
that is prey ſalt, and 2 * Pork. N | 
—_— ripes, tame 80 * gizards of 

Poultry, all — 18 8, and all 
come from milk . 


ing, thar 3 — hates _— 
could reckon up divers other things that 
I ſhguld forbid , bur ou they are * 


gr LT 
uſed at the Spa w, it will be needles to men- 
tion them. | 
I diſapptove not of Beef, if ic hath been 
— but a week, eſpecially for thoſe that 
ove it. | | 
T allow for thoſe whoſe bloud, and Livers 


are hot, Pears, Apples, Plums, Cherries, / 


Raſp-berries , rips Gooſe-berries and raw 
Sallets, but with this caution, that they. be 
eaten a little before ſupper, and alſo ſparingly, 


and one glaſs of white wine drank after them, 


for they do temper the bloud , and pro- 


mote the curing of the diſtemper there : 


I forbidmuch variety of meats, becauſe of 
the unequalneſs of their concoRion , and be- 


cauſe nature is (although the pallate be not) 


beſt ſatisſied with ſimplicity of dyet. And ex- 


cellently doch Macrobius diſculs this point. 
As for Urinks, I commend beer,or ale, that 
is neither too ſmill, or too new. They, whoſe 
Romacks are very cold may drink Beer, or 
Ale as ftrong as can be made, and allo a 


glaſs, or two of Sack with a toſt put into it, 


which they may eat; and theſe do much fur- 
ther, and help concoRion. 
I approve of the drinking of pute. thin, 


well refined white and Rheniſh wine, but not 
at meals, unleſs in a very little quantity, be- 


cauſe they are very diuretical, and penetra- 
tive, carrying down with them to the Liver, 
and through the narrow veſſels, the crude 
juyce of che meat, before it bs concocted, 


r. 
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be drunk a little before ſupper. 
The time of eating mult be conſidered ac- 
cording to the paſſing of the water through 
body , for when the Urine: begins to 
change its colour, paſſing from white to 2 
higher colour, then is it a fign that the wa- 
ter is paſſed through, and then ſomething 
may be eaten and not before, unleſs when 
good part of the water, although not all, hath 
aſſed through freely, and then ceaſed for an 
our, or two, and then alſo it is time to eat 
ſomething, for it may be that nature hath di- 
ſpoſed of the reſidue that is left behind, & re- 
tained, for ſome other uſes, as to moiſten ſome 
* rts of the body, or the like. 
— that are firſt ready to eat, may ſlay 
their ſlomacks as we call it, with a meſs of 


broth, which commonly is there made very 


ron , and then have ſo much good fellow. 
ip and civility to wait for their dinners till 
allthe company of the houſe be ready 
for the lame. _ ' 

Let the ſupper be larger, than the dinner, 
becauſe in the evening the ſtomack is leis 


f laxated, and languid, than at noon, and can 


therefore concoct a greater quantity of meat. 
Yet the ſupper muſt not be very large, nei- 
ther greater than what the ſtomack can be 
well able perfectly to concoR before the next 
morning. Let it be ready at (ix at leaſt, if not 
ſeven hours after dinner. * 
I advile that all, whett er it be at a or 
up- 
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brain from quiet ſleep. 
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CAAP. XIV. 
Of the Sulphur- well. 


Titi is called the Sulphur-well ; by reafors 
of its Sulphurious odour , although be- 
fides this, it hath two other on 


place endeavour to prove, whence it con- 
tract its ſaleneſs, and thereby I (ſhall the bet. 
ter make to appear the cauſe of ir ſtanch and 
1 IT. — age py nes 
water yields upon evaporation,is © ame 
nature with, & cannot be diſtinguiſhed either 
in odour, or taſt (the ſtanch being loſt in the 
evaporation) from common black Sea. ſalt, I 
ſhall firſt declare what is the cauſe of the 
ſaltneſs of the Sea, which is no other _ 

| : | 


—_— the pow 
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low of the drinking of a glaſsof it felf at bed 

time, for the mg and 


ſaltneſs, and bitterneſs. I in the firſt 
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And firſt I ſhall Chew 
_ is not nous of it, —_— oh ſuting : 

" of many ancient Philoſophers, 
and their followers. 

1. The ſalrneſs of the Sen , is not cauſed 
by the Suns-exhaling the ſweeter parts our of 
it, as was the opinion of Ariſtotle ; for this 
luppoſeth that there was the ſame ſaltneſs in 
the Sea before, but was not, but upon this ac- 
count manifeſted , bur this can not be, for 
then, why ere not other waters, as Rivers, 
Ponds, Lakes, Scr. made ſaltiſn alio by the 
Suns exhaling their ſweeter vapours. 

2. The Sun doth not boil into the Sea, by 
the vehetnency of its heat, that ſaline taſt, ac- 


cording to y being almoſt of theafortſaid 


opinion, for then, why doth nor the Sun 
work the ſutne effect, upon a Pond, or Veſ- 
ſel ol water, on which it may work more 
vigoroully ,- by heating more vehemently, 
viz, (becauſe it is leſs refifted , by reaſon of 
the ſmall quamtity of water in them) than on 
the Ocean? | 

3. This faltnes is not cauſed (as Staſiger 
would have it,) by rain, mixt with hot, dry, 
2nd terrene exhalations; for the rain it (of 


. would wi then befaltth , which indeed is 
moſt ſweet, and if it were ſakiſh, then why 


are not Pits, Rivers, r. which are many 
times filled wich Rain-warer , ſaltiſni allo? 
Now the weakneſs of theſe opmions, viz. 
(the chieſeſt that have uſually been embraced) 
being detected, I ſhall _ from hence 


vety 


proceed. We mult therefore in the firſt place 
conſider that the Sea is not fimply ſaltiſh, but 
falriſh and bitter together, that is, it hath 2 
taſt made up of bitterneſs , and ſaltneſs: for 
which caule, as faith ; our learned Countrey- 
man, M*. Lydyat, in his diſquiſetio Pbyſiolagica 


very probably this ſaltneſs of the Sea my | 


de origine fontiam,Chap.9.. de ſalſedine mar, 


the Latines gave theſe two names to it, big, 
Mare, quaſi amarum & Selum,quaſs ſalſum. And 
this Ariſtotle himſelf conſents to, giving the 
reaſon of thoſe two talls in general, and of 


them in the Sea in particular , where he ſaith, | 


that all kinds of taſts ariſe from a kind of 
terreneſs more, or leſs aduſt; but birrerneſs 
from a terteneſs, very much elaborated by 2 
fiery heat in the burning bowels of the earth; 
and faltneſs, where that heat is ſome what re- 


mitted. If ſo, then let us conſider whether 


there be not abundance of terrene aduſineſs in 
the bowels of the earth, and gulfs of the Sea 
where a bituminous fire is alwayes burning, 
being fed by water (as I declared more at 
large in the 2. Chap. viz, Of the original of 

Springs in general) and nd whether we ma 

not probably conclude, and eſpecially becau 
bicumen is bitter , and very full of Salc,that 
the burning of the bicumen together with. the 
terreneſs therewith mixed in - 6 gulfs of the 
Sea be not the cauſe of the ſaltneſs thereof. 
Moreover, that bitumen hath a great power 
to communicate to, and beget a bitter, and 
ſaltiſh taſt in water, is confirmed, by ot 
W 


—_— 
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which Geographers write concerning the 


Lake of Paleſtine , which is called in Greek 
Arpaxirue, i. e. bituminous. For ſay they, 
the Lake is ſo bitter, and ſaltiſh, that no 
fiſhes can live therein, and it is called in ſa- 
cred writ the falt ſea x27 Toylz. And Hiſto- 


| rians lay of it, that if a man be caſt into ir 


bound hand and foot, he cannot be drown'd ; 
and the reaſon of this is the ſaltneſs thereof, 
for we ſee that waters bear the greater bur- 
dens, by how much the ſalter they are, wit- 
neſs the difference betwixt the Sea, and freſh 
Rivers, and our boiling of brine till an Egg 
ſwim thereon, and will not fink. 

This being premiſed, it will be calico con- 
clude from whence the ſaltneſa, and bitter- 
neſs of the Sulphur-well proceeds. And as 


for the ſtinking odour thereof, that I ſuppoſe 


is cauſed from the vapours of the burning 

bitumen, and aduſt terreneſs mixt therewith, 

_ lye not far from the very head of the 
ell. 

Ob. If there be the ſame reaſon for the ſalt- 
neſs of this Spring as there is of the Sea, then 
why is there not the ſame reaſon for the Sul- 
phurious odour of the Sea as of this, and 
why doth not the Sea receive, and retain the 
ſame odour as this doth ? 

Sol. I do not deny, but the ſame odour may 
be communicated to the Sea, as to this wa- 
ter, together with the ſaltneſs thereof; bur 
becauſe the ſaltneſs thereof was communica- 
ted to it by degrees, viz. from ſome certain 

P 4 gulf 


though by the length of its pa 


. (108) * l 1 


ennnot be rationally conceived, that the whole 
Sea received all its Salt into it ſelf at ont 
time after a natural way, and therefore being 
ſuch a great body muſt become ſaltiſh by le- 


tle and little even inſenſibly. And accord - 


ingly the Sulphurious odour alſo is imparted 


to ie inlenſibly, and althougb the r 
is 0 


continue by reaſon that the Salt it ſelf 
a fixed ſubſtance, yet the odour being of a (ub. 


tile volatile nature, is exhaled by the Sun, and | 


fo loſt. But now the caſe is far otherwiſe in 
the water of this Sulphur- well, for this is at 
once fully impregnated with the ſaid ſaltne(s 
and Sulphurious odour, and immediatly paſ- 
ſeth away through narrow channels, and 
veins of the earth , without any vaniſhing of 

e odour (by means of the Sun, or ather- 


the 
be which it contracted from the bitumi- 


VRPQUIT. 2 . 
Ob, What is the reaſon that ſeeing this was 


ter hath paſſed lately through the bituminous 
burnings, as it appears by its freſh odour of 
the fame , chende col | and not hot, as hot 
Baths are? 
Sol. 1. It was the opinion of Fallopius, that 
ſuch kind of waters proceed from a remote 
fire, bue paſſing through narrow paſſages re- 
tain their full odour, and raft, (which can- 
not be vaniſhed by the way any otherwiſe, 
than ſmoak through a Chimney, or pipe) al- 
lage it may 


looſe its heat. 


gulfs of the Sea, fo alſo this odaur; for it 1 


1 W699. 


2. Though | 
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bough the fire be near to the ſuper- 

ficies of the earth, whece this water * — 
forth, yet it is very probable that the cold. 
neſs thereof pay proceed from a mixture of 2 
cold ſpring before the breaking forth thereof. 
Neither let it ſeem ſtrange to any, that cold 
ſprings and hot may be ſo near together jn 
bowels of the earth: for juſt above the 
head of this Sulphur- well there ariſe two 
cold Springs, which meet and run down 
within a few feer of the head of the fame, 
And M“. Jones in his treatiſe of Buck-Rones 
Bath in Derbiſhire faith, that the cold Springs 
and hot Springs are ſo near, that a man may 
t one finger in the cold, and another in the 


t. | 

Having in ſome meaſure declared unto 
the cauſe of this Sulphur. well, via, of its falt- 
nels, bitterneſs, and ſulphurious odour, I (hall 
in the next place give an account of ſome ex- 
periments , and obſervations which I made, 


and they are theſe, viz; 


I. If Silver be put into this water, it is there»: 
by tinged firſt yellow, and then. black, bur: 
Gold is not all diſcoloured there. 
2. If this water be a 5 1 * looſeth 
its tinging property, and alſo ſlinling odour. 

3. It coagulates milk, it ir be boiled 
therewith. . ; 

4. The diſtilled water thereof looſeth its 
odour. and doch not coagulate milk. 


If che water be boiled it will ſtill 55 2 a 
gal 


milk, though it looſeth its odour. 
AY P BY 8 6. ce 
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6. Seven gallohs yield by evaporation a 
dof Salt, which though at firſt black, I 
be made as white as ſnow. 
7. This Salt coagulates milk alſo. 
» $. This water kills worms , and ſuch kind 
of creatures preſently , if they be put there- 


. hs * 

9. I filled two Vial glaſſes with this wa- 
ter in wet weather, and ſtopt the one, but the 
other I left open. The water in that which 
was ſtopt, within an hour, or two, became 
white, and thick, and- within ewo, or three 
dayes depoſited a white ſediment , and the 
ſides of that glaſs were furred , the water in 
the other glaſs altered not. ©, 

10. I filled two Vial glaſſes in fair wea- 
ther, whereof the one 1 oy, but the other 
left open, the water in neit 
ed colour any whit conſiderably , onely a 
kind of a thin whitiſh matter, after ewo, or 
three dayes fell to the bottom, the water 
continuing very clear. The water of that 
glaſs which was ſtopt, retained. its ' odour 


11. A pint of this water weighs two fcru- 
ples, i.e. ſourty grains more than a pint of 
common Spring- water. 5 


WMNote that the reaſon of its tinging white 
metals is not from any bodily Sulphur, or 


bitumen mixt with it, (for the ſubſtance of 

_ them will not mix with water, but ſwim on 
it, as in the Spring at Pitchford in Shropſhire, 
and in Aver nia, in France, and in divers other 


} * 


er of them turn- 


22. ers err Haende 


places) F- 


places) but from the vapours, or the ſubtile 


& efluvie* thereof, which are mixed 


with the water, and in boiling are evapo- 


rated. W 

The reaſon of its coagulating property i 
from ſome occult acidity in the Salt thereof 
which to ſenſe is not perceptible, onely by 


c Out of the Salt is drawn a very good ſpi- 


rit of excellent vertue, as I ſhall declare in the 


next Chapter. | 
Before I conclude this Chapter, it will be 


worth taking notice, that about 240 yards 


above the head of this Sulphur- well is a bog, 
of about ewenty yards diameter , in which F 
digged a mineral kind of ſubſtance, like the 
finders of Iron, but almoſt rotten, — cor- 
roded with ſome acid ſpirits, of which that 


bog is full, as alſo other places. This 


mmeral ſubſtance _ caſt into the fire 
burns blew, and ſmels like Sulphur ;* It is in 
caſt like Vitrial, and out of it Vitrial may be 
drawp, nay, in time it will be almoſt all re- 


ſolved into Vitrial. For I waſhed it, and ſet 


it in 2 Cellar for two, or three dayes , 


was covered over with a white ſweretiſh 


Vicrial 5 which I diſſolved in water, and fer 


the ſaid ſubſtance in a Cellar again, and it l 
contracted the like, & I did as before fill rei: 


terating this work till it was almoſt all turned 
to Vitrial. In the faid bog I found three or 


four ſorts.of waters, viz, a Sulphur, and Vi- 
trioline, and of each two ſorts. This was 


done 


e I had not time to make any further 


1 took with me, with which I cried the 
aforelaid experiments. If my Gent 
would be plealed to expend ſome cofts in dig- 


1 dec there, he would prove an acceptable 
bene factor co his Countrey, and t may be 
ſome new kind of water might be diſcovered 
hereby. having yet more vertues than any of 


Note char the Rink of this Sulphur- well k 
9 afar off, eſpecially in moiſt and 
| we 


rs 
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of the vertnes , and uſes of the Sul- 

' phur-well together with directions 
and cautious for the taking 


of it. 


$7 outward, 3 
It being taken inwardly incderh , ab- 
geth, attenbates and reſolves viſrous thick 
humours, and itritates every veſſel of the body 
to expel whatſoever humours are offenſive in 
them. Ir openeth, and removes thoſe ſtrong 
and obſtinate obſtructions , whether in men, 
or women, that would not yield to any _ 
Ca 


5 l day of my abode there, and | 
earch, onely ſome of that mineral ſubſtance 


up this bog, and erecting ſome new 


T He uſe of this water is either inward, ot 
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igeltion, cures the — „Scurty, 
Green ſickneſs, Gout ramp. Evi 

ach, Vertigo Kings evil, 2— ſuch Symp. 
tomes as proceed either ſtom ctudities, cold; 
viſcous, ſſimy or corrupt — ob- 
ſtr uct & diſiemper the beck Bowels Meſ- 
ſentery. Liver, Veins, Brain, and Nerve 

theſe though aſ long r It lullech 
worms in LY. „ ir 


Note that this.wacer aud bebegua by de- 


Kees, and «>e.fullp 


as 65> 70h = 8 Rnd 
without _ manifeſt inconyenieney of che 


y thereof. - 

Note dae! in — bodies this water: works l 
verpquickly,” undindeed too ſoom; and in | 
-adviſc is, that two, or three | & 
laſſes of the Spaw-water be firſt drunk; for | th! 
will ſomewhar-impede the ſudden ope- of 
— 10 op os 2 

in 7 ing 
operation therein beſore it paſs through i a > | to 
ote allo that after the full proportion is | C2 
and im a good meaſure paſſed through th 
ting ors elaſſee ofthe Spaw-wa- 
e drunk for the of the | 


. yet the 
| verrues which are I. 


forme Sale thereof 
va jo perm oor O 
| i chieſeſt vertue hes in the” h 


Sale. 

* "The Su als cena rightly made, + 

3 & put into amy common Spring Water, doth, | © 
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he 
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The ſſ irit of this ſalt is of excellent vertue, 
ia drop,or two thereof be put into every 
glaſs of the Spaw-water'," for it makes it far 
more penetrative, and indeed far more effe- 


| Rual atgainſt all diſtempers, and diſeaſes, as 


the Dropſie, Gravel, Stone, and 2 
of _— We 

I adyiſe,chat they that ve an 
tion, or excoriation in their bowels A al. 
together from the taking of this water, be- 
cauſe it will inflame'theni more; allo they 
that have Ulcers, and inflammacions in their 
kidnies, and bladder, and are troubled with a 
(harpneſs of Urine. © 

Such directions for extra and diet, as ] 
have preſcribed for the Spaw drinkers, I pre- 
(cribe alſo to Sulphur-warer-dtinkers for the 
general; onely this l I'gran Frank e big. 
that theſe may exerciſe leſs, and feed a lit 
more liberally than Spa. drinkers. 

This water uſed outwardly diſſolves hard 
tumours , cures old Ulcers,” the Scab, the 
Itch, the Scurff, Lo and all ſuch break- 
ings our whatſoever, the parts ill | 
be waſhed, and bathed rherewith, for An 
conſumes 10 ware hamours in the 
of the body, and prevents all nie Fig of | 
humours in the ſame. 

It being uſed by 3 warm Bath ſor 
the whole body, is o fame efficacy, as 
Paracelſus ſaith) that his [iquemen ſalis, i. e. 
brine is of, and that is to conſume all h 
' dilteipers, whether hoe,or —— as the 50 


5 5 18 ions, as I 
1285 in warm water, as in hapter the 4. 
l brains GS « Wl Cana, 
* at than Are, 
105 believe that aſter a time, Baths with 
Water would grow more in uſe, 
us ous 2s thoſe hot Baths in Sammerſet- 
Pre for many 
The ſpirit W e * rubbed i into any parts 
8 , Or. pained onely, cures them pre- 


yes Pk are oucward. 

295 for Xt , ſo alſo 
r mud be- 

ulphur · » which will —— on es 

Is 2 t efficacy for mollify- 


d reſolving tumours, 

inf weak 1 parts and 

| 8 ches in the limbs, of 

OY 12 po ane outwwardiy applied. 

A in particularizing cures, yet 

| cute I cannot but mention, vi 

ry 9 — SD came the lal} year to theſe 

by T 8 2 
av eac r a hora, covering 
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are, | of the Dropping , or Petrifying- well. 


ome FFF 
Oer N ide running betwixt , ariſeth 

certain Spring. in the manner of other — 
arts in a high ground. which running a little way 
pre- in an entire ſtream, is at the brow of a 

| by a dam of ragged flones , divided into ſo- 
rd. yeral trickling branches. whereof ſome drop, 
alſo and ſome ſtream down, n 
be- ly through a jetting Rock, and this Spring is 
like of a petriſying nature, for of it vas the Rock, 
ify- from hom N it — 8 — is by 


urs it daily increaſed | 
and off great pieces — it. This — 4 
of . rates ſtones where it ſals, and likewiſe here 
ied. it runs, but not all the way it runs, but near 
yet the place onely where it ſell, the reaſon of 
ig. which I ſhall preſently ſhew. 
ele If any ſtick or pieceof: moedlyrinic torus 
res, weeks, it will be candied over with a ftony 
the whitiſh cruſt, the inward part of the wood 
on 9 the ſame nature But 
rd, any ſoft ſpongie ſubſtance as moſs, leaves of 
— the which the water can enter. 
Q 3 will \ 4 


ras. " 


is, as pda Ee 
i.e. a ſtony matter which is in its principits 
ſolutis, for indeed the principia ſolute of all 
things, whether animals, vegetables,metals,or 
minerals are in a liquid form, and are con- 
cteted by degrees by a natural heat ſeparating 
from them all accidental humidities, and fix- 
ing them into their proper ſpecie. 

When the water, wich which this ſuccus la- 
pideſcens is mixed. is in part waſted by the Sun 
and air, it doth then depoſite it, as being too 
heavy for it any longer to bear it. And when 
that is ited, or fallen down ,irdoth by a 
.continued addition, and concretion in time 
amount to a conſiderable ſtony maſs. 

For the better underſtanding the true na- 
ture, and cauſes of this water, I made theſe 

1. I evaporated away the water, and in the 
bottom was left a ſtony pouder, very like to 
the pouder of the ſtones of the Rock. 

2. A pint of it weighs ten grains heavier 
than a pint of common Spring water. 

3. It coagulates milk if it be boiled there- 
with, and the reaſon oſ this is, becauſe for the 
principits ſolutis of all minerals, nature hath 
po ſome Sulphurious acidity for the 
better ſermentation, and digeſting them into 
perfection. The chief vertues of this water are 
to allay acid, gna wing; and hot cholerick hu - 
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bike chis Water; ere. in caſe of 
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. for the truth 
is, (as is the opinion of — Philoſt a your: 
chat Cotatis a certain le fed an 
riſhed with & ſutcus lepideſcens. 

The pt of the Water 8 be taken is 


from half u pint to half a Nom KO 
er , 


to the age conftiturion, d and place 


> of th poutfer is from ten 
grains t — 9 * 


— 2 — 
. T wo _- _ * : 


. H AP. XVII 
501. Sc, Mngnus Well. 


7 r Magnus, or Mugnus be the true, 
nnd Original name of this Well I. 
_ nexer yet be aſcertained ; It is uſually 

dy "the latter. Now whether this 
well was 9 — from its real vertues, 00 
onely 


diſpute , but "rather belive 2 
D.. Deas, will nor have any * | 


ceptible oy to wy L 
ky a we” t Waters * al. are; im- 
— — oy mineral a 399 — 
to, alt * — 
Je t — the « png yon hav 


Cala Wa Besides if if IIS 
no 


ould be. le 
n 1 judge of has 


by ſenſe, and not . — = 

In many mineral waters the fable of of 
——5 and metals is mixed, in other * 
the grols, perce vapours onely, and in 
other ſome, the ſubtile inſenſibie ſpirits, or 
rather atomes, and effluvia s. In thus well the 
laſt onely, and they ire the effluviaꝭ of * 


7 * 
„ ß l an Kol” a LR 


the Fond or Tin anegs (38.8 the. 
vine Philoſ, or 
F 


Fur * the water, 
do cold aromes of the Northen wind to rain 


vity to its . — (as 


con- 


awd Wwe WH 25 


Gs 


ent, ſor if 7 one 
hun- 


adventure to zo into it, although it be col 


der than ordinary water, with dir Raunen 

about them, and hen they be came dorth, 

L „and Jye in their: Met 
pnen all night, and 


gin to ſweat, and 2 — of 
many old pc in 2 


of heat on] — 3 — one» - 
ly ale en pike e debe | 


:Alfo- ro Gif rs as are call 


- much ch; op: I renderneſs, are h fo 43 


covered. And upon this account it is 15 ar they 
that are very tetider-in theit heats, and wear 
many caps, and ſubject to take coltf upon eve. 
ty flighroceafion;are cured of this ers 
by waſhing their heads, two ot three” times 
in a day in cold water: for hereby che open 


ports; which let in the eold, & Which 
the natural heat did too much tran ſpire, are 
* and ſtopt. 


Before any atcempt the uſe 01 this cold 
h, let them firſſ conſult with ſome able 
Phyßtian; and If they pleaſe;obſerve ſuch 
di s for the ordering of themſelves, as 
11 T have gi ven in the fourth hapter , concern- 
ing in cod water 
e Well is ſquare, with & high wallabour 
i; and a howle adjoyn ing to it, where peo- 
ple make themſelves ready for bathing, going 
immediatly out & it into the Bith. © 
This Spring riſeth high about Nah, and fals 
low about Sepren-bey- i 
No if any ſhall not approye oſ my p- 
25%, concerning the nature of this Well, let 
them tell me of one that is more rational, 
and I. hall not be aſhamed” to Jean that, 
Which Lam convir ced T did not know, or 
elle Jer them embrate mine. The reaſon i in- 
- ducing me to declare this of mine is Fen 
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2800er 5288.82 


11e 


1 wee if 


moſt n : . run- 
ning through Tin, Lead, and Silver miges, 
or minerals of a cold nature may contract 
ſome imperceprible medicinal vertues from 
them, (and therefore H. ab Heert. and 2 


mom ſay, that many Medicinal Springs are. 


called fonte acidi from their effects, not ſen- 
fible' acid mineral taſt) and alſo becauſe I. 
know chat this Counttey yields almoſt all 
manner of metal? and minerals, which an 
expert Artiſt , aſſiſted wich a good purſe, 
would eafily diſcover. I believe that many 


other Springs of this nature might in that 


Countrey, and other ſuch mineral Coun- 
— found out upon examination, and 
triall. 

Nou for the concluſion of all, let not 
any one judge me to be a Catholick by this 
my approbation of this Sainted Well for I 
am none, and as none my ſelf, ſo neither 
do I hate thoſe that are, or choſe of any 
othee heterodox judgement whatſoever. 
Their living according to their own 1 — 
and within the bounds of civility, is a ſi 
cient ground, for me to {exerciſe good will, 


{. and loveto them. 


And as I do not out of any ſuperſtitious 
account attribute any medicinal vertues to 
this Sziated Well, ſo neither do I do it out 
of any affectedneſs to contradict D. Deane's 
judgement. TD 

The reaſon of my vindication of it, is 

R 2 ground. 
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is the unanimous conſent of 
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